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INTRODUCTION 


Under the auspicious of Sri Mahasanni- 
dhanam, Sringeri, Sri Jnanananda Bharath 
Swamigal brought out the works of Adi Sankara, 
by name Aparokshanubhuti in Tamil some years 
ago in Sri Sankara Granthayali, and thousands 
of people had the chance of reading the Tamil 
version; Many devotees requested Sri Jnana- 
nanda to bring out an English translation for 
the same and Sri Swamigal was pleased to render 
the English translation in simple and lucid 
style. The English book was published with the 
help of the Great-philonthrophist and Vice- 
President Sri V. Vaidyasubrahmania Iyer. We 
express our hearty thanks and gratitude to Sri 
V. Vaidyasubrahmania Iyer, for his kind help in 
bringing out the English translation. We 
also extend our thanks to the Proprietor 
Sri P. Padmanabha Iyer The City Printing Works, 
Madras-14 for printing the edition beautifully. 


(Sd.) R. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
President, 
Jnanananda Grantha Prakasana Samithi, 
Tenkarai, via Sholavandan, 
Madurai Dt., Tamil Nadu. 
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1. Requisites for Enquiry 


AR marae TRB A | 
ANS aaa HT A AAA: 112 
T bow to that illustrious Hari, the Highest Bliss, the 


Teacher, the Lord, the Pervader and the Prime 
Cause of all the worlds. 


That implies that He is ever famous and 
proclaimed by the Vedas as “That” and is 
beyond the reach of expression or conception. 


' Hari: The word is derived from the root 
Hri (to take away). The Lord is so called as 
He takes away all dross from those who resort 


to Him. 


He is the Highest Bliss as there is no bliss 
equal to or greater than Him and as in fact all 
other blisses experienced in the several regions 
or states of experience are but infinitesimal 
fractional reflections of His ever blissful self. 


He is the Teacher par excellence. Other 
teachers in the world, however eminent they 
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may be, have all once been the “taught” of 

somebody else. The Lord alone has never been 

a “taught”, for His knowledgeis not an acquired 
. thing but is His inherent nature. 

He is the Lord, the Ruler of the entire 
universe of beings and things. It is He that 
creates, sustains and dissolves it. 

He is the Pervader, for without His perva- 
sion nothing can possibly exist, for He is Exis- 
tence itself. 

He is the Prime Cause, for without Him the 
world cannot evolve at all or exist or dissolve. 
He is not only the material cause of the universe 
but also its efficient cause. He is, as it were, 
the mud as well as the potter and the instru- 
ments that are necessary for a pot to come into 
existence. 

Consistent with the traditional practice of 
bowing to God or the Guru while beginning any 
work, Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada in this opening 
stanza bows to both God and the Guru by 
equating them with each other. He invokes 
Their blessings not only for enabling him to 
express himself in clear impressive words, but . 
also for enabling the readers to understand 
properly the purport of the treatise and profit by 
its contents. (1) 

In the next stanza he enunciates the central 
thesis of the book, the persons for whom it is 
jntended, the method of perusing it and the 
benefit that can be obtained from such perusal. 
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amanda Seat alates | 
atsen sata tava SeHe : IRM 


Direct Experience is expounded here for the attain- 
ment of Freedom. This must be looked into again 
and again with great effort by good people. 


Direct Experience implies that the experi- 
ence to be expounded here is not in the nature 
of any experience which has to be obtained in a 
future birth, in other worlds or at a distant 
future. This experience which results from the 
perception ofa ever present truth is quite differ- 
ent from those which result from the perfor- 
mance of any action however efficient and praise- 
worthy it may be. The latter takes time to 
fructify but the result of knowledge is im- 
mediate. The thing to be experienced is one’s 
own self and not anything like a heaven or other 
agreeable object which has to be menace! Or 
obtained. 


Freedom is freedom from all the ills atten- 
dant on the mistaken perception of duality and 
its evolutes of love and hate, virtue and sin, 


pleasure and pain, birth and death and so on. 


Repeated looking into is necessary as the 
antecedent ignorance responsible for that mis- 
taken perception of duality is a very long stand- 
ing one, in fact, beginningless and is prone to 
cloud our intellect if we happen to bea little 
careless even for a moment. Further, as the 
result is to be an immediate one, the means 
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adopted to secure it must not be intermittent or 
spasmatic. If the Sastra requires us to sprinkle 
water on some grains to make them ceremo- 
nially pure, a single sprinkling will be quite 
enough ; if we have to pestle them to get at the 
rice or wheat therein, one pestling will not do; 
we must go on pestling till the chaff is comp- 
letely separated. 


Great effort implies (1) that it is made for a 
sufficient length of time, (2) that it is un-inter- 
mittent, that is, that it is not disturbed by other 
kinds of effort interveningto prevent its continuity 
and (3) that it is made with earnest application 
and not in any slip-shod or superficial manner. 


Good people are those who are good for the 
purpose on hand, namely, those who are qualified 
and competent to engage themselves in the effort 
necessary for the attainment of the direct expe- 
rience of self-realisation. 73 


What those pre-requisites are are described 
in the next seven stanzas— 


aan eaatio agar atta | 
area sa yah Te aTwAA [1211 


The Means, namely, the four beginning with Dispas- 
sion, will arise in people by the performance of the 
duties of one’s section and stage and by penance and 
from pleasing the Lord. 
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The Four are in their proper order : (1) Dis- 
crimination, (2) Dispassion, (3) Discipline and (4) 
Desire for freedom. No. 2 Dispassion is mention- 
ed in this stanza as the first as it is the most 
important one, being the resultant of No. 1, the 
cause of No. 3 and the test of No. 4. 


People means those who are bent upon 
utilising their birth as human beings to secure 
the highest good and necessarily excludes those 
who are content to lead their lives in conformity 
with their brutal instincts and to equate them- 
selves with brutes or even inanimate objects. 


Section is the station in society and Stage 
is the station in one’s own life-journey. The 
former is Varna and the latter is Asrama. The 
Sastras prescribe the duties of every individual 
according to his Varna and Asrama. Entrance 
into any Varna is by birth and entrance into 
any Asrama is through the prescribed rites. The 
Sastras alone prescribe what those duties are. The 
duties prescribed by them are called Dharma. 
Even a secular duty will be a Dharma if it is 
prescribed or sanctioned by the Sastras. 


Penance ordinarily means the several pro- 
cesses by which the body, the senses and the 
mind are strenuously controlled. In the context 
in which the word is used here, we may take it 
as consisting of the proper performance of the 
duties aforesaid, on the strength of the Lord’s 
dictum in the Bhagavad Gita 


: 
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eaaHo areas fate farafa aaa : || XVIII 46 


As the performance of duties and penance are 
both mentioned in the stanza in the instrumental 
case, we may consider them asappositional to 
each other Then both of them, considered as 
jdentical with each other or as distinct from each 
other, are conceived of as instrumental in bring- 
ing about the “‘pleasure of the lord’? for which 
the fifth or ablative case is used to show that it 
gives Tise to the mental outlook etc., which 
form the ““Means”’. 


The Pleasing of the Lord is insisted upon as 

the objective in the performance of duties and 
enance, for if the “‘pleasing of one’s ownmind” is 
taken as the objective it will only emphasise its 
passionate nature and will not lead to any dis- 
passion. Further, divine grace is necessary at 
every stage of spiritual progress to invigorate us, 
to steady our faltering steps,to guide us aright 
and enthuse us with hope. (3) 


Dispassion is definedin the next stanza :— 
weMaeTaURag ae fasecag | 
aia arpfasrat are ate FARA IPI 


Dispasston in relation to objects beginning with 
Brahma and ending with the immovable, just as in 
the excreta of a crow—that dispassion is certainly 
pure. 


The pleasures that can be obtained in the 
Satya Loka, the abode of Brahma, are the highest 
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conceivable andjthose in the immovables, that is, 
trees, plants, etc., are the lowest. So all the 
objects from the highest to the lowest must be 
covered by dispassion. In short, there must be 
no objective search for happiness. 


The example given in the stanza is only for 
the purpose of emphasising the worthlessness of 
objective pleasure. As the dung ofa cow is use- 
ful for sanitary and purificatory purposes, the 
dung of an elephant has medicinal properties, so 
also of some other animals, the Acharya men- 
tions the crow whose excreta have no possible 
use for anybody. 


Dispassion is mere absence of passion and 
must not be confused with aversion or hatred 
which are both only passion in another form. 
Dispassion will not be pure if it is mixed with 
either of these elements which are positive in 
their nature. 4 


Discrimination between the true and the false 
is apre-requisite of Dispassion and is defined in 
the next stanza :— 


friar areata fe eat afeaviana | 
wy al fia: ara faa aga: aa IMI 


The true nature of the Self is certainly eternal; 
whatever is perceived is its reverse (ephemeral). That 
firm conclusion which is thus (of this form) is surely 
Discrimination of object. u 
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It is an axiomatic proposition that whatever 
is limited in space and is composed o; parts must 
have had a beginning and is subject to change 
and, therefore, to decay and death. The Self 
alone is unlimited and indivisible and, therefore, 
free from change of any sort and consequently 
eternal. It knows no beginning and has no end. 
Being unlimited by space or time, it is ever 
single. It is integral and homogeneous. On the 
other hand, whatever is perceived as an object 
has characteristics just the opposite of those that 
characterise the Self and is, therefore, bound to 
be changeful and non-eternal. To know the 
distinct characteristics of the Self and the non- 
self beyond any possibility of confusion between 
the two is real Discrimination. 


If this discrimination is firm, the seeker of 
truth will not be misled by the seeming glamour 
of anything in the universe, however excellent, 
enchanting, inviting and attractive, it may be, for 
he knows that it is after all only ephemeral and 
cannot give any permanent happiness. It is only 
such a person that can be called dispas- 
sionate. (5) 


It may well be that a person is intellectually 
able to discriminate between the true and the false 
and that he is earnest about not being misled by 
the latter. But from time beginningless, the 
innumerable objects in the universe have been 
either attractive or repulsive to himand, if at any 
moment he is somewhat slack in his sense of 
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discrimination or in the attitude of dispassiona- 
teness, they willeasily and immediately resume 
their power and exercise iton him. To prevent 
such a possibility, a strenuous course of Discip- 
line is prescribed. It consists of six factors : 


1. Sama, Control of the mind, 2. Dama, 
Control of the senses, 3. Uparati, Withdrawal of 
the mind and the senses, 4. Titiksha, Sufferance, 
5. Sraddha, Faith and 6. Samadhanam, Concen- 
tration. These six are defined in the succeeding 
six half-stanzas. 


aaa aaa: Wrsa ela alesa : | 


That in which there is always an abandonment of 
impulses is given the name of Sama, Quietude. 


The mind is very volatile in its nature and 
is ever prone to flow out into the external world 
so that it may receive impressions from it or 
impress itself upon it. The channels by which 
jt receives impressions from the world are 
known as Jnana-indriyas, faculties of percep- 
tion; the chansels through which it impresses 
itself on the world outside are called Karma- 
indriyas, faculties of action. When the mind is 
active either way, the motive force behind it is 
the innate impulse to be in contact with the 
external world. Unless this impulse is checked, 
it will be impossible to prevent the mind from 
flowing out. Hence the need for the practice of 
eliminating it. That this practice must bea 
steady and continuous one and not merely an 
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occasional one is emphasised by the word 
“always”. 


Even though we may try our best to keep 
the mental impulses under control, we find that 
in the world around us there are forces always 
at work which force themselves on our attention 
even against our will and very often succeed in 
drawing the mind out. It is not possible to pre- 
vent this unless the channels of communication 
with the world are closed. 


faxal aeadiat qa zateiad lel 


The control of the external activities is called Dama, 
Restraint, 


The activities are, as above mentioned, two- 
fold either through the faculties of perception or 


through the faculties of action. The activity of 


both these faculties has to be brought under con- 
trol. The mere closing of the channels, say by 
shutting the eyes or stuffing the ears with cotton, 
may for the moment prevent their functioning 
but such artificial aids are no proof that we have 
controlled the senses ; on the other hand, the need 
for resorting to them proves beyond doubt that 
we have no control over them. It betrays also the 
fact that the reins of control are not in our hands. 
A sustained practice in controlling voluntarily 
the activities of the senses and bringing them 
under the control of our own will power is, there- 
fore, necessary. 6): 


=> 
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When the mind and the faculties are brought 
under control by practising the two means men- 
tioned above, the result will be a cessation of all 


activities in relation to the world external to our 
body. 


fea: qaht: Waar ar 


The turning back from all objects—that is surely the 
highest withdrawal, Uparati. 


It will be noted that to keep our mind and 
senses in an attitude wherein they will have no 
activities of their own is itself an activity though 
not of the mind or the senses and does inyolve 
some strain. Constant practice is necessary to 
reduce the strain and make the attitude a natural 
one. 


Even if we succeed in eliminating all consci- 
ous activities of the mind and the senses, we can- 
not by any means prevent the play of the natural 
forces in the world, like heat and cold, on our 
physical body which is in, and is part of, that 
world. The body itself being but the result of 
our past Karma cannot escape disease and decay. 
Nor can it be free from hunger and thirst as it 
has to be sustained only by matter in the outside 
world. These handicaps are sure to cause pain 
and their relief will give pleasure. Can we 
possibly escape the reactions consequent on the 
impact of such pairs of opposites like heat and 
cold, etc., on our body and through it on our 
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mind? The plain answer is, we can if we bear in 
mind that the body is but our habitation, that 
the mind and the senses are only our instruments 
and that we, the real we in us, ought not to be 
confounded with what are but our habitation 
and instruments. Then we will be able not only 
to withstand but even to ignore such forces as 
tend to disturb our equilibrium. 


aq Aeatat faat at Bat Far Wl 


The bearing of all pains—That is considered to be 
good sufferance, Titiksha, 

If we worry ourselves about any kind of un- 
pleasant experience and exert ourselyes to avoid 
or dispel it or if we feel any regret or complain 
about it, it is clear that we do not “bear” it. 
Real “bearing”, therefore, is perfect indifference. 
“Sufferance’’, Titiksha, does not include any the 
slightest feeling of ‘‘suffering” nor does it imply 
the “toleration”? of an inevitable evil. The ex- 
perience must be only witnessed and must not 
affect us in any other way. (7) 


Faith which is a necessary ingredient to sus- 
tain any earnest endeavour is next dealt with— 
fararaaaag afte: Fate Ayal | 


Firm belief in the words of the Vedas and the Guru 
is well known as faith, Sraddha. 


Unless a person believes that what the Vedas 
teach and the Guru confirms is true, it is not pos- 
sible for him to engage himself in any spiritual 
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endeavour prescribed by either of them. But it 
is onlyaf ter he actually enters on the course pre- 
scribed that he has the chance of verifying their 
statements and on such a personal verification 
the belief in their truth becomes necessarily firm. 
Superficial belief exists even when one starts the 
enquiry leading to Viveka (Discrimination). The 
belief becomes confirmed, firm and unshakable 
only after the practical training hithertobefore 
described. 


The teaching of the Vedas and the teaching by 
the Guru will not be at variance with each other 
in any particular. Ifthere were any such vari- 
ance, the seeker of truth will become only con-. 
fused and unable to decide as to which of them 
isreally true and competent to guide him aright. 
and, ultimately, he may lose faith in either or 
even both of them. 


Firm Belief does not mean a verbal or theore- 
tical acceptance of the truth of the teachings but 
must be immediately followed by a practical 
application of the same. There must not be any 
doubt about the reality of the goal promised or 
about the competency of the means prescribed to 
lead to such a goal. Any the slightest doubt or 
wavering is inconsistent with firm Belief. The 
word “Bhakti” which has been translated as 
“firm Belief”? in the present context carries all 
these implications. 


Next is considered Samadhanam (concentra- 
tion), the last in the six-fold means— 
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Faas J ast aaraa ze Faq IIcll 


One-pointedness of the mind in the target of the 
Ever-existing is considered as concentration, Sama- 
dhanam. 


The mind must have for its objective the 
Ever - existing Truth as declared by the Vedas 
and pointed out by the Guru and as already 
theoretically known at the stage of Discrimi- 
nation. All other objectives which have been 
already discarded at the stage of Dispassion and 
have been expelled by tie mind in the course of 
the several kinds of Discipline considered hither- 
to can have no place in this stage of concentra- 
tion. 


It may seem at the outset that this is not 
different from Sama, Quietude, the first of the 
six-fold training. In Sama, repeated effort is 
required to secure quietude of the mind and for 
that purpose any single object, evena dot ora 
stone, may be used as the target. In Sama- 
dhanam, however, no repetition is necessary, for 
the mind is then quite steady and does not 
require any process of steadying and the target 
is the Eternal Truth itself. This stage is virtually 
the resultant of all the practical courses which 
precede it. 


Having thus dealt with all the six items of 
the third Means known as the six-fold training, 


the Acharya proceeds to define the Fourth Means, 


namely, the Desire for liberation : 


aX 
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aaa : 1 tar a carly | 
aft at geet afs : ameat ar gaat lie 


The very strong feeling ‘How is the complete deliver- 
ance from the bondage of phenomenal life to be for 
me, O Mine of Mercy ?’—thot has to be called the 
state of the one who longs for liberation. 


The second quarter of this stanza has another 
reading. 


HA A eared Har faa | 
“How and when is it to be, O Lord (or O God)?” 


The significance of both the readings is 
practically the same. The aspirant must feel 
keenly theirksomeness ofhis present situation and 
must equally keenly long for release from it. A 
passing feeling of a discontent with any particular 
evil of life will not do. The discontent must 
cover the entire field of conditioned life and the 
discontent must|bedeep-rooted and strongenough 
to make him not only long for freedom but long 
for immediate freedom. The desire to eat is no 
doubt present in a person who stocks paddy 
in his granary but he is inno sense “hungry”. 
Similarly, a vague desire for liberation ina distant 
future cannot be called a longing for liberation. 
Intense longing will brook no delay. (9) 


2. Nature of enquiry 


Having thus detailed the qualifications 
necessary for an’earnest seeker of truth, the 
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Acharya points out that the truth can be realised 
only if proper enquiry is made. Liberation from 
bondage is possible only if the true nature of the 
self is realised and such realisation is possible 
only if proper enquiry is made as regards that 
true nature. 


smaaged fae: Fea fe | 
FAA MAA AA: YA FSA Ileoll 


By a person who is endowed with the qualifications 
mentioned before and desires the good for himself, 
verily enquiry must be made for the securing of 
knowledge. 


“<The good” means freedom from bondage. 
It is really the only good; all else coming within 
the range of bondage, however attractive they 
may seem to be, do not help at all in releasing 
anybody from bondage and have thus no claim 
to be considered or called as good. 


Why enquiry is necessary for securing know- 
ledge is made clear in the next stanza— 


Saeed far ara ParoneTaraa : | 
am dase fe saa far ahaa eel! 


Just as the shining af an object (is certainly not 
possible) anywhere except by light, so does know- 
ledge not arise by any means other than enquiry. 


When a thing is kept ina dark room, we 


cannot see it though it is there. Darkness 
envelops it and prevents it from being seen. To 
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enable it to be seen by us, we have to eradicate 
that darkness by requisitioning the help of its 
opposite, namely, light. Similarly, though the 
Self is ever existing, our ignorance of it com- 
pletely screens it from our view and we have to 
dispel that ignorance before we can see the Self. 
The process by which that ignorance is dispelled 
is enquiry and enquiry alone. As pointed out 
by the Acharya elsewhere,no amount of virtuous 
deeds can annihilate the serpent superimposed 
on a rope by mistake; the only way to get rid of 
it is to look into its real nature and see for one- 
self that it is really only a Tope. (11): 


The subjects to be enquired into for the 
purpose of getting proper knowledge of the Self 
are concisely enumerated in the next stanza: 


wSd, WI 3% A, Al aT RASEA Aaa | 
Saat Fi Ae, Bare: dist Zea: eail 


1. WhoamI? 2. Howis This born? 3. Who is 
the maker of This? 4. What is the material here 
(with which This is made)?—That is the enquiry, it 
ts like this. 


The entire universe will be seen to consist of 
only two factors: 1. The Experiencer compen- 
diously called theITand 2. The Experienced 
compendiously called the This. Any enquiry into 
the ultimate truth must concern itself with these 
two vital factors, the land the This. It has to 
start with the question as to who really is the ex- 
periencer. This question calls for an answer for 
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we note that when we experience anything we in- 
clude in ourselves the body, the senses and the 
mind which are but our habitation and instru- 
ments that can properly be included only in the 
category of the “‘experienced”’, namely, the This. 


When the true nature of the “‘experiencer’’ 
unmixed with any element of the ‘‘experienced”’ 
is known, we note that the status of being an 
“‘experiencer’’ is itself dependent on the fact of 
“‘experience”’ which necessarily implies the exist- 
ence of an object to be ‘‘experienced”’. It is 
the existence of such an object that makes ex- 
perience possible and that invests us with the 
status of an experiencer. But forit, there can be 
no experience or experiencer. It becomes, there- 
fore, necessary to consider how the This has come 
into existence. As all things experienced are 
seen to be inert and quite passive, it will be 
illogical to say that they have come into exist- 
ence of their own accord for they can have no 
volition of their own ; they can have no purpose 
of their own to serve by coming into existence 
and, more than all this, they could not have 
had any volition or thought of any purpose, 
for before they came into existence they did not 
exist at all. We have necessarily to grant that 
their coming into existence, not being their own 
act, must be due to the action of some other 
agency capable of bringing them into existence. 


Our daily experience of things coming into 
existence tells us that two essential factors are 
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necessary for a thing to be made: 1. The Maker 
and 2. The Material for the making. The same 
two factors must have been present when the 
universe, the big This, came into existence. Our 
enquiry, therefore, has to concern itself with the 
Maker and the Material of This. (12) 


The four questions formulated in the pre- 
vious stanza are taken in the same order and 
answered in the succeeding three stanzas very 
briefly, their elaboration being reserved for later 
stanzas. 


1. As the nature of the Tis in direct con- 
trast with that of the This, it will be logically 
impossible to answer the question ‘““Who am I?” 
by any such answer as “This is I’? or “ThelI is 
like This”. If any such answer were possible, 
the I also will come under the category of ‘This’. 
To avoid that contingency and to emphasise on 
the contrast between the two conceptions, the 
nature of the I, if it is to be accurately defined, 
can be described only in the negative, namely, 
“The I is not This” or “The Lis not like This”. 


mE TAN Sat, TE ATTRA | 
ugfgean: weld, Gam: ast Sez: U23ll 


Iam not the group of elements, the body. Similarly, 
nor am I the group of senses. Iam something quite 
distinct from these—That is the enquiry, it is like 
this. 


The physical body is a particular conglo- 
meration of the five elements known as Akasa 
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(Space), Vayu (Vibration), Tejus (Heat), Ap 
(Water) and Prithvi (Earth); The Charvaka 
accepts only four elements and omits Akasa. Any- 
how itiscommon ground that the body is a 
produet of the elements. The ! not being such a 
product cannot be equated with it. 


The senses also have for their composition 
the same elements but in a finer stage. For the 
same reason, the I cannot be the senses. 


It necessarily follows that the I is quite 
distinct from either the physical body of flesh 
and bones or the subtle body consisting of the 
faculties of perception and action. 


It may seem that, if the physical body and 
the senses are eliminated from the conception 
of the I, there is nothing else in us which we 
can call the I. Just to prevent such a possible 
misconception, the Acharya says that there is a 
«‘Something”’ beyond and distinct from them. He 
does not, however, say what it is and what its 
nature is, as these are the matters to be enquired 
into. (13) 


2. The second question ‘How is This 
born?” is equally briefly answered by saying 
that ignorance is responsible for its appearance. 
As an inevitable corollary of this statement, the 
Acharya adds that it will disappear when the 
ignorance is eradicated by its opposite, know- 


ledge. 


n 
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AMAT Cl Aaa SAGAS | 


All (This) has ignorance for its origin and completely 
vanishes on the rise of knowledge. 


Here again the nature of the ignorance is 
reserved for treatment later on. 


3. The third question “‘ Who is the Maker, 
the agency responsible for the appearance, of 
This?’ is answered simply as “‘Varied Menta- 
tion”. That is, the appearances are due to the 
variedness in the mentality of the looker-on. A 
rope lying in semi-darkness seems to be a snake 
to a person and puts fear into him, it seems to 
be a cleft in the ground to another and makes 
him leap over it; to still another, it may seem 
to be quite an innocent small flow of water; and 
so on. The substance, the rope, does not change 
but its appearances vary according to the menta- 
lity of the person who happens to see it. It will 
be noted that all these various appearances are 
traceable to the fact that the rope is not seen as 
it really is. It is the ignorance of the rope that 
is responsible for the creation of these several 
appearances but the several-ness of the appear- 
ances is not due to the basic ignorance which is 
common to all but to the several-ness in the 
mental attitude of the lookers-on. 


deen fafa: sal, fare: ast Sear : eel! 


Varied Mentation is the Maker (of This)—That is the 
enquiry, it is like this. 
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Just as the same individual is looked upon 
as a son by his father, as a husband by his wife, 
as a father by his son, as a master by his servant 
and so on according to the several standpoints 
from which they view him, a single substance 
may appear to be, and may influence severally 
several persons. (14) 


4. There remains the fourth and final ques- 
tion ‘“‘What is the material out of which this 
universe is made?” This is practically answered 
already by the answer to the second and third 
questions. There can be no mistaken concep- 
tion if it is not preceded by ignorance. There 
can be no ignorance unless there is something 
positive to be known. It is really that some- 
thing that furnishes the material on which the 
ignorance and the appearances can be based. 
Without the basic rope, there can be no ignor- 
ance of ihe rope nor can there be any appearance 
as the snake, etc. It is only that rope that lends 
its own existence to those seemings and makes 
them seem to exist. The rope is thus the mate- 
rial for the appearances thereon. Similarly, for 
the appearance of the entire universe of names 
and forms, there is an underlying Reality, which 
forms the material of, and lends its reality to, it. 
It is single and integral and does not permit of a 
second reality. It is ever existing and changeless. 
It is at the same time imperceptible, for other- 
wise there can be no ignorance of, or any mis- 


conception about, it. 


<r 
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Taal: ae qald Uh ash aa aaaA | 
aia a aeidtat, Fare: alsa Sea; lies 


That which is the material for these two (ignorance and 
mistake) is One, Subile, Existing and Changeless. just as 
Mud (is the material) for the pot and others—That is 
the enquiry, it is like this. 


But for the underiying substance Mud, there 
can be no appearance as a pot, as a jar, etc. The 
latter are only appearances supsrimposed upon 
the substance Mud and they cannot appear as 
such if there were no Mud. It is Mud that is 
responsible for their appearance and makes them 
seem to exist. For the appearance of the universe 
also, there must be an underlying basic 
substance. 


In this stanza the Acharya does not give 
any name to that underlying substance. It is 
quite sufficient to say of it thatit is One and 
Existent. All duality or multiplicity belongs to 
the region of the appearances. Even the enun- 
ciation that it is one is only to emphasise that 
it is devoid of many-ness and the enunciation 
that it is existent is only to emphasise thet 
it is quite distinct from whatever only 
seems to exist. Its existence is absolute and, as 
there is no second substance of equal or higher 
or lower reality which can affect it. it knows no 
change of any sort. The Upanishads and the 
Vedanta literature in general give it the name of 
Brahman to enable us to talk about it. But, as it 
really transcends all names and forms which are 
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properly attributable to the appearances only, it 
is impossible for words to express it or for the 
mind to frame a mental picture of it. It is neces- 
sarily, therefore, subtle or imperceptible. (15) 


After thus briefly answering the four ques- 
tions raised in stanza 12, the Acharya proceeds 
to enunciate the central teaching of the Upani- 
shads that the {in us is not essentially different 
from Brahman the underlying Reality ofall that 
seem to be. He bases this enunciation here on 
the fact that the T has in it all the charateristics 
postulated of that Reality in the previous 
stanza. 


SE CASY Gea ANA ale ager : | 
ad Ae a aeaal, aie: alsa Seer: see 


The I also is One and Subtle, the experiencer, the wit- 
ness, the existent and the changeless. (Therefore) ihe Lis 
That (underlying reality). There is no doubt in this 
matier—That is the enquiry, it is like this. 


It is an incontrovertible fact within the 
experience of everybody that the Lin us subsists 
as the same throughout the three states of waking, 
dreaming and sleeping, throughout the periods of 
life like childhood, youth, middle age and old age, 
throughout the vicissitudes of life like pleasure 
and pain, happiness and misery, hunger and 
thirst, affluence and penury, health and 
disease and so on and that this identity is never 
lost, dimmed or forgotten. It is, therefore, clear 
that it is one, it is ever existing and it never 
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undergoes any change inits own nature. On the 
other hand, it witnesses all the variations point- 
ed out above and is conscious of them 
and they are all objects of its experience incap- 
able of affecting its essential subjective nature. 
As it is the subject in all experience, it can never 
be an “‘object”’ of experience and is, therefore, 
incapable of “‘being experienced”, in other words, 
absolutely inperceptible in the objective sense. In 
Short, the Lis never a This. 


While the I thus shares with Brahman the 
back-ground of the universe these characteristics 
of oneness, imperceptibility, existence and 
cchanglessness and also the status of being a Not- 
This, what justification have we to think that the I 
and Brahman are distinct entities? If several 
ornaments disclose all the characteristics of gold, 
does it mean that the gold in one ornament is 
different from the gold in the others ? Does itnot 
prove that gold isone though, through extrane- 
. ous circumstances which cannot in the least affect 

its goldness, it may seem to be many, shaped 
variously and called by various names? Simi- 
larly, the I cannot be different from Brahman. 
Earnest and deep thinking will dissolve ail pos- 
sible doubts in the matter and lead to the con- 
clusion that they are really identical. (16) 


3. Nature of Ignorance 


When the I and Brahman are so patently 
identical, it isa matter for extreme surprise that, 
due to lack of proper thinking, the I is sought to 
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be identified with what is patently a This with 
characteristics quite the opposite of those that 
characterise the I. The Acharya asks ina set of: 
five fine stanzas “‘If such an identification does 
not prove a state of ignorance, what else can be 
called ignorance?” or, in other words, “Can 
there be an ignorance deeper and greater than 
this which makes such an _ identification 


possible ?” 


He takes up the well-known phenomenon of 
the physical body of flesh and blood being con- 
sidered as the I in our daily ordinary life and 
points out how the characteristics of the one are 
quite in contrast with those of the others. 


aat fafacral dat, cel aehs : aaa : 
al: a4 qo3aea, fa SRA AT: WA M2011 


The Self is verily One, absolutely without any parts. 
The body (on the other hand) is surrounded by many. 
And yet people see the identity between those two. 
What ignorance can be greater (or other) than this ? 


A thing can have parts only if it has dimen- 
sions, length, breadth, height (or thickness), 
The concept of dimensions is a creation of space. 
If a thing has dimensions and has a location in 
space, we must consistently grant the possibility 
of other things with other or equal dimensions. 
with different locations in space which is infinite. 
When there are more things than one, even 
modern science admits that there is bound to be 
jnteraction between them eitherin the nature of 
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attraction or in the nature of repulsion. The 
object of attraction is to secure a fusion of the 
attracted thing with the attracting thing; and 
the object of repulsion is to annihilate the 
repulsive thing. In either case, the goal is the 
survival of a single thing unfettered by the 
existence of any second thing. It follows, 
therefore, that anything that has dimensions 
cannot escape change and can never be eternal. 


The physical body has not only dimensions 
but consists of several parts within itself; there 
are countless other bodies and things in the 
world surrounding this body and it cannot 
escape being acted upon by them or be free from 
change. The Self is, on the other hand, non- 
dimensional and without parts and, therefore, in- 
capable of being acted upon by anything else. 
Being non-dimensional, it is immeasurable and, 
therefore, single also without a second. If the 
Self in us seems to be a limited entity, it is only 
due to a mistaken identification with a dimen- 
sional thing which is really a Not-Self. The 
mistake is due to the ignorance of the fact that 
the Self is essentially non-dimensional (17) 


Another characteristic which distinguishes 
the Self from the physical body is that the Self is 
able to control the activities of the body while 
the body is but inert matter capable of being 
controlled by the Self. It is rank foolishness 
alone that can make a “‘controlled”” looked upon 
as a “‘controller” or vice-versa. 
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eapar fearaneatea :, Fal Teal AAR : | 


aa: Waa qozaled, fe Ag Ad: WA [Pell 


The Self is the controller and is also inside. The body 
is capable of being controlled and is outside. And yet 
people see identity between those two. What ignorance 
can be greater (or other) than this ? 


We can close our eyes or open them, we can 
distend our arms orcontract them. It is the Self 
within which does all these things by the force 
of its own volition and the eyes or arms haye no 
option but to obey the orders of the Self. The 
conscious principle in us which makes the inert 
body to act is the Self. It is sheer ignorance to 
confound the two with each other. (18) 


The Self consists of pure intelligence and is 
free from any admixture of matter which can 
make it impure. The body consisting as it does 
of inert matter of the sort of flesh, blood and 
bones is patently impure. How can either of 
them be confused with the other ? 


AAT AAA: Boal, Sel HtaAalsaks : | 
wal: wat soeafea fi aad a: WA lee 


The Self is knowledge-full and pure. The body is full of 
flesh and impure. And yet people see identity between 
those two. What ignorance can be greater (or other) 
than this ? (19) 


The Self shines by its own intrinsic light. 
Not only that; it is able to illuminate other things 


a 
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so that they also shine and become capable of 
being perceived. The body has no such light of 
its own nor can it illuminate any other thing for 
itis but mere darkness. With what propriety can 
the one be confused with the other? 


SAAT THI: BEL, BE: AAT SAA | 
aa: Way Wdeaea fe ARM AA: WAIRol| 


The Self is an illuminator and is very bright. The body 
is said to be dark. And yet people see identity between 
those two. What ignorance can be greater (or other) 


than this ? 


The Self is said to be “very bright” as it is 
free from the slightest tinge of any darkening 
element. Itis an illuminator in its own right as it 
is light itself and as it does not depend upon any- 
thing else to enable it to shineor to illuminate 
other things. It is an illuminator par excellence 
as it is never an ‘illuminated’ and as but for it 
the sun and other usually well-recognised illumi- 
nators cannot shine or make other objects shine. 
The body is just the reverse ; it is dark and it is 
ever an “illuminated” and cannot be perceived 
unless lighted up by some other agency. Is it 
not foolishness to mistake either of them for the 
other ? (20) 


More important than all these considera- 
tions, there is the patent fact that the Self is exis- 
tent and eternal while the body is subject to 
change and extinction and is only a present 


seeming. 
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seal feat f@ aaa, selshreal Baer: | 
cal : Way Tq aafeA, Te SA AT: WLR 


The Self is certainly eternal and of the nature of the 
Existent. The body is verily non-eternal and of the 
nature of the non-existent. And yet people see identity 
between those two. What ignorance can be greaier (or 
other) than this. 


\ 


A thing can claim existence as its nature 
only when non-existence can never be postulated 
of it. If there is any time or place where it does 
not exist, non-existence is attributable to it and 
it cannot claim to have Existence as its nature. 
The Self, Existent as it is, exists not only now 
but has existed in the infinite past and will exist 
in the infinite future. Itexists not only here but 
above and below, in all directions and every- 
where. Further, if we are able to say that the 
Self is not present in any other thing, we neces- 
sarily ascribe non-existence to it in that thing. 
Even this is incompatible with its essential nature 
as the existent. Itis, therefore, free altogether 
from the three kinds of possible limitation 
known as Space, Time and Thing. 


The body, on the other hand, has a beginn- 
ing and an end. There was a time when it was 
not and there will b= a time when it will not be. 
Being limited by dimensions, it is necessarily 
small and cannot extend into the space beyond 
those dimensions or pervadeany other thing. It 
is thus subject to all the three kinds of limitation, 
namely, Space, Time and Thing. 


= 
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It is patent ignorance to confuse the Self 
and the body which have - these directly 
opposite characteristics as pointed out in the 
stanzas 17 to 21. (21) 


Before proceeding further, the Acharya feels 
that the ordinary reader may not have understood 
the word “illuminator” used in stanza 20 pro- 
perly and may be under the impression that the 
Selfis a bright object like the sun and other lumi- 
nary bodies which dispel physical darkness. He, 
therefore, explains in parenthesis that the “light” 
of the Self is quite of adifferent sort. It is by its 
light that we are able to see those luminaries 
themselves and it is by its light itself that we are 
able to see the darkness caused by the absence of 
those luminaries. In short, it enlightens not 
only brightness as we know it but darkness 
as well. Its ‘light’? must not be confounded 
with physical brightness for the latter itself 
is “dark? in relation to it and cannot be 
perceived unless it is illuminated by the light 
of the Self. Further, the Juminaries have 
particular locations in space and their absence 
from other places will make those places 
dark. For example, there is the brightness 
of the day where the sun shines and there 
is the darkness of the night where he does 
not shine. Similarly, there is brightness when 
he shines and darkness when he does not. 
So also, a thing on which his light falls 
is bright and perceivable while other things 
on which the light does not fall are dark 
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and imperceptible. The Sun’s illuminating 
power is thus limited by Space, Time and 
Thing. 


There is a further fact that the Sun, Fire and 
other illuminators can dispel only physical dark- 
ness and show forth physical objects. We cog- 
nise, however, that at any particular moment 
we have hunger or thirst, love or hatred, anger or 
greed and similar internal states; the external 
lights are powerless in the matter of producing 
that cognition. We cognise very many things 
in the dream state where none of these exist and 
where none of these can function; we dream of 
intense darkness when the Sun is brilliantly 
shining outside and we dream of the brightness 
of the broad daylight when there is the darkness 
of the night outside. We cognise intense 
happiness in the state of deep sleep. The sun 
and other luminous bodies cannot help us in the 
least to have all these kinds of cognition. The 
light of the Self alone is present there. It must 
not, therefore, be understood as in any way 
similar to those luminous agencies except in the 
- sense that it enables us to cognise things. 


aaa : AL WHA Aq WMATA | 
araiteaiead sia: wate sat far 12 


The brightness of the Self is that which makes things 
shine. Its lightis not like the lights of Fire, etc., for 
there is blindness (darkness) inthe night. 
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Even when there is the darkness of night, we 
are able to cognise things with the help of the 
ever shining light of the Self. That darkness 
cannot dim this light nor can this light dispel 
that darkness for they are not the opposites of 
each other. On the other hand, this light enables 
us to cognise that darkness itself. It does not 
destroy the darkness but makes it visible. Strange 
as it may seem, this light, the cognising nature 
of the Self, is not the enemy of even ignorance 
for by the help of that light we cognise that we 
are ignorant. 22) 


Everybody in the world, though he may 
have the dullest intellect, knows as a matter of 
daily experience that he is the cogniser of every 
thing which comes within the range of his cog- 
nition and that he being the cogniser of all is 
not a “cognised”. The nearest and most patent 
of the cognised objectsis his own body. Even 
in ordinary parlance, he calls it “my body” and 
the slightest common sense will tell him that 
what is possessed can never be the same as the 
possessor. Nobody is foolish enough to think 
that the‘house which he calls his is-himself. If so, is 
it not rank foolishess to think of the body which 
he calls his as himself ? The Acharya expresses his 
deep surprise at and deplores the height of 
foolishness which makes the ordinary run of 
mankind to identity himself with the body which 
is but his temporary habitation and which he 
himself says is his. 

3 
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Zelsé aA HS: HE (ABwEl Fa: | 
aaa Za AWear TezBq AAMT RAI 


Just like the seer ofa pot, even though always knowing 
“This (body) is Mine”, this foolish person, Alas !, 
remains thinking ‘The body is I’. 


The seer of a pot cannot be the pot and what 
jis Mine cannot be the owner J. These two are 
axiomatic propositions which require no reason- 
ing or demonstration for establishing their vali- 
dity. And yet they are ignored when the body is 
mistaken for the Self. (23) 


4. Nature of knowledge 


It was said in stanza 14 that such an ignor- 
ance can be dispensed only by right knowledge. 
The nature and content of that knowledge are 
dealt within another set of five stanzas. 


Aaale aA: Wed: Asawa : 
ae Fal aeRt gt eBEat FT: Rell 


Brahman alone am I, even, quiet, with the characteristics 
of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. 1 am certainly 
not the body which is of the nature of the non-existent, 
Thus is knowledge defined by the knowers. 


The I 1s not different from the Reality which 
underlies the entire universe. Itis ‘“‘even’’, as it 
knows no differentiation, is present equally in all 


i 
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things which seem to be, and is quite homoge- 
neous and indivisible. It is ‘“‘quiet”’ for it con- 
tains in itself no element who can cause dis- 
quietude nor is there any second thing which can 
disturb its quiet either by attraction or by repul- 
sion, or in any other conceivable way. Existence 
is its nature and is not subject to any limitation 
of Space, Time or Thing. Its consciousness also 
is unlimited and is not dependent even on the 
existence of anything to be conscious of; if one 
may say so, it knows quite intransitively. The 
knowledge becomes transitive only when it is 
mistakenly conceived of as subject to any kind of 
limitation. Its inherent bliss is also of the same 
sort and is quite independent of any object of 
enjoyment. Really speaking, these three cha- 
racteristics are not in the ordinary sense any attri- 
butes of the Self but are postulated of it just to 
distinguish it from the fleeting, the inert and the 
painful which make up the universe which is non- 
Self. 


In the second half of the stanza, though the 
body alone is mentioned asa patent non-Self, 
everything other than the Self must be taken as 
included there. Similarly, though only the ‘“‘non- 
existence”’ feature is specifically mentioned as a 
characteristic of the body, its non-evenness, non- 
quiet, non-consciousness and non-blissfulness 
must also be taken as impliedly said. (24) 


Other distinguishing characteristics of the 
Self, namely, the entire absence of change, 
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formfulness, defect and decay are pointed out in 
the next stanza— 


fartarat fret favadisé ez: | 
ae Sal Gaga att FAeaT ZT: Rul 


Iam changeless, formless, defectless and free from 
decay. Lam certainly not the body which is of the 
nature of the non-existent. Thus is knowledge defined 
by the knowers. 


The possible changes are enumerated by our 
thinkers as coming under six categories, 1. Coming 
into being, 2. Remaining as a distinct entity, 3. 
Growth, 4. Modification, 5. Decay and 6. Ceas- 
ing to be. These vicissitudes can be postulated 
only of athing which springs into existence and 
after undergoing the intermediate stages passes 
into oblivion. As the Selfis an Eternal Reality 
which is neither born nor dies, it cannothave the 
other changes also. Everything requires some 
form to distinguish it from other things; as the 
Self is quite alone and without asecond, no form 
can be postulated of it. Only a thing which is 
limited in any particular can have any defects to 
speak of; the Self by reason of its being free 
from any kind of limitation cannot be attributed 
any blemish. A thing that hasa limited form, 
is subject to change or has some blemish cannot 
escape decay or death; the Self being free from 
all these is necessarily decayless and deathless. 


‘The latter half of the stanza forms the refrain 
in all these five stanzas and must be interpreted 


a 
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in the light of the first half. In this stanza it 
must be taken as implied that the body, meaning 
thereby the entire non-Self, cannot be the Self as 
it is changeful and formful and subject to defect 
and decay. (25) 


: Some more items of contrast are enumerated 
in the next stanza— 


fume’ farpTal faraRetisé aTaa: | 
He Sal aa Ta Rye gs: lel 


Jam free of any disease, free of any seeming, free of any 
doubt and am pervasive. Iam certainly not the body 
which is of the nature of the non-existent. Thus is 
knowledge defined by the knowers. 


Disease is possible only when there is an- 
other thing which can affect it adversely ; as 
there isno such thing in relation to the Self, its 
“health”, that is, its purity can never be sullied. 
There is no need for the Self to ‘‘seem to be” as 
it really exists. A mirror which is inert in itself 
may have to catch the sun’s rays so that it may 
seem to illuminate a dark room; the existence of 
the Self and its luminosity are its own and in no 
sense derivative. A person who sees a pillar in 
semi-darkness may entertain a doubt whether it 
is a pillar ora man, a friend ora foe and so on 
but all these doubts cannot in the least affect the 
pillar as it continues to be a pillar throughout in 
spite of these doubts; so is the Self ever the 
same though people may think of it variously, 
raise doubts and quarrel among themselves as to 
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its true nature. Being the sole existing thing, 
the Self is necessarily all-pervasive. 


Here again it must be taken as implied that 
the body, that is, the non-Self, is subjcct to dis- 
ease, is a mere seeming for the moment, is capable 
of being viewed variously and is quite limited in 
its amplitude. (26) 


The characteristics of being unqualified, 
free from any kind of action, endless, ever free 
from bondage and never failing inany aspect are 
stated in the next stanza as distinguishing the 
Self from the non-Self— 


facie fatal frat freaalsé aga : | 
ME a GAZA aT SIA FI: AI 


Tam without any quality, without any action, eternal, 
ever free and never-failing. I am certainly not the 
body which is of the nature of the non.existent. Thus 
is knowledge defined by the knowers. 


Quality includes good, bad and indifferent 
and such a classification is possible when there 
are more things than one and, when they have to 
be distinguished from one another; it has no 
place when there is only one thing. Similarly, 
activity or motion of any sort is possible only of 
a thing limited in space; it is impossible to as- 
cribe any such action to the Self which covers all 
space and even transcends it. It is eternal asits 
existence covers all the periods of infinite Time, 
the past, the present and the future. As it is 
quite unlimited in all_particulars, it can never be 
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bound by any kind of limitation and is, therefore, 
ever free. Its existence, consciousness and bliss, 
transcending as they do allmeasures and all limit- 
ing factors, can never be absent from the Self nor 
be subject to any decrease or reduction. 


The non-Self, being the product of the primal 
ignorance known as Maya with its three-fold con- 
tent, namely, the qualities, Satva, Rajas and 
Tamas, cannot be devoid of those qualities and 
their countless evolutes; it is, therefore, invested 
with an infinite number of attributes. As one of 
its ingredients is Rajas whicn is responsible for 
all movement and action, it cannot forevena 
single second refrain from being active. All 
activity necessarily affects the actor and makes 
the actor change its conditions from time to time 
till its final dissolution. It cannot, therefore, be 
eternal. It cannot also be free as long as it is 
conditioned. The very fact that it is subject to 
change proves beyond doubt that it is not 
perfect. 


It is the realisation of the incompatibility of 
these two sets of mutually contradictory charac- 
teristics and of the consequent impossibility and 
impropriety of equating the Self and the Non- 
Self that constitutes true knowledge. (27) 


The Acharya finishes the Set of stanzas en- 
unciating what is true knowledge by drawing 
attention to the innate purity and the complets 
freedom from any taint that characterise the 
Self. 
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final fasisaea: Belsz AaWISAT: | 
are Bai BARA, Wa SAAT TT: RCI 


Iam free from taint, motionless and unlimited, pure 
undecaying and undying. Iam certainly not the body 
which is of the nature of the non-existent. Thus is 
knowledge aefined by the knowers. 


Purity is explained here as freedom from 
taint of any nature and as samples of taint are 
mentioned restless activity, deterioration by the 
passage of time and final disintegration. None 
of these is possible in the ever existing static 
Self. But all these and countless other kinds of 
taint are inherent in the Non-Self and it can 
never be pure. Itis patently absurd to equate 
the impure with the pure. Right knowledge 
arises when this absurdity is realised and the 
equaticn is entirely dropped. (28) 


5. The Body cannot be the Self 


The rank materialist who does not accept 
the existence of a deeper and subtleentity en- 
livenirg the body cannot agree to the definition 
of knowledge given above nor admit that his 
conceptions are foolish and are based upon ignor- 
ance. He retorts by saying that foolishness is 
really in the person who wants to ignore the 
perceptible beautiful body which is universally 
acknowledged as the Self and tries to make out 
that the Self is something beyond the body and 
that there is really no such thing at all, as the 


<i 
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quite empty voidness which alone can be con- 
ceived of when the positive body is eliminated is 
a mere negative, a nothing, which cannot be 
called as “‘something”. 


Wee TT BFE Fea a GAT! 
fe ea aed areata Sarat’ Fela aT UR eM 


Leaving out your own body which is handsome, is called 
a person and is acknowledged by all, why do you. O 
Fool, make the void which is beyond the body the Self ? 


The body is handsome not only because it is 
a fine thing to look at but it enables us to have 
all sorts of pleasures available in the world and 
it is that that we love most. The love of one’s 
own body above all else in the world is universal 
and can be explained only by the fact that it is 
most dear to all. The equally universal use of 
the wordI to denote the body, as for example 
when we say “I go” when the body goes, is 
another indication that the body is the I, the real 
“person”. This use is not confined to those who 
are considered to be ignorant but js common 
even to those who claim to be learned. There is 
no justification at all for throwing overboard 
this universal consensus and testimony that the 
body is itself tbe Self. Before the birth of the 
body, there was only blankness and there will be 
only blankness when the body dies. Blankness 
alone exists beyond the body. Isit not absurd 
and foolish to ascribe to that blankness the 
status of being the Self, especially when we have 
before us a positive thing in the body which all 
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consider as the I and to which alone we can pro- 
perly ascribe the status of being the Self? Such 
is the objection raised by the materialist who 
also claims to bea thinker. 


[There is another reading for this stanza. In 
that reading, it is not the materialist that speaks. 
It is addressed to the materialist by the Vedanti, 
pointing out the foolishness in denying the exist- 
ence of the ever existing Self transcending the 
body. 

RS Mee aI JeINEA A GAGA! 
fa We mea anata Fadl wale AV 

O Fool, why do you make out as mere void the Self 

which is beyond the body and is present in one’s own 


body, is ever shining, is known as the person and is 
accepted by all? 


The very use of the expression “My body’’ 
by all is proof that the I is the owner of, and 
dweller in, the body and that it cannot be the 
body itself. It is necessarily something which 
transcends the body. But for its being there, the: 
body wiil be a corpse and detestable to look at 
and will rapidly decay and begin to rot; if the 
body seems to be handsome or is beloved, it is 
because of the Self that inhabits and sustains it. 
Its insistent presence cannot be denied by any- 
body and it is mere foolishness to say that be- 
yond the body there is only void]. (29) 


The next stanza may be taken as an answer 
to the question raised by the materialist or as a 
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further elucidation of his own standpoint by the 
Vedanti. He is very much surprised that anybody 
can be ignorant of his own Self so much as to 
mistake for the Self the body which is very 
patently an object of cognition by the Self forget- 
ting the axiomatic truth that what is cognis- 
ed cannot at the same time be the cogniser also. 
He adds that the Vedas and reasoning also fully 
support him. He recognises, however, that the 
Self will not be patent to those who decline to 
attach value to their own personal experience, to 
take the trouble of reasoning out things or to 
accept the authority of the scriptures. The 
Acharya sets out briefly the reasoning in these 
stanzas and the scriptural support in the four 
later stanzas. 


aaa Wy Ta A Aa Be A A! 
Rar aaceit GEea HAE: MlRoll 


Hear, O Fool, about your own Selfwith reference to the 
Vedas and reasoning, the person who transcends the 
body and is of the nature of the Ever-Existing and who 
is however very difficult to be recognised by such as 
you. (30) 


“How can this contemptible body be the 
Self?” is the refrain in seven s.anzas that follow. 
The first three point out that such a hypothesis 
is illogical and the next four that it is opposed to 


the sacred scriptures. 
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aezeea facaa : wh wa feat: We: | 
wean Wa: HA ld Sen: FALE 


What is well known by the expression I is one only and 
stands distinct (frem or beyond the body). How can, 
on the other hand, the coniemptible body which is gross 
and subject to multiplicity be the Person ? 


The Self is ever the same, is transcendental 
and is theI. The body is manyfold, very gross 
and is “‘Mine”. How can these two with such 
opposite characteristics be identical ? (31) 


wé gear fast tet eqacar feaa: 1 
aaa gf fear Gy wr Sem FAT U2 


The 1 is well settled to be the Experiencer. The body 
stands as the Experienced. When there is the specific 
pointing as ‘‘This is Mine”, how can the contemptible 
body be the Person? (32) 


ae fda cal fa areata 
ga diac aaa BY tala BER: FATA (Rall 


The I is without change of any sort. The body is ever 
subject to change. This is directly perceived. How 
can the contemptible body be the Person? 


The reader will note that the ideas in the 
stanzas 17 to 23 are re-expressed here from a 
different angle but leading to the same 
conclusion. (33) 

As scriptural authority, the Acharya refers 


to two passages inthe Krishna Yajur Veda and 
two in the Sukla Yajur Veda which refer to the 


i 
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Self, the Purusha, the Person, as transcending all 
limitations, unattached and self-luminous and 
Consequently incapable of being confused with 
the body which has none of these characteristics. 


ald OR eft AT Tal Fea | 
fold Raga S49 VI seh: FATA IzeII 


The nature of the Purusha has been well determined by 
the well-known Vedic passage ‘“*Higher than which’ as 
quite Pure. How can the contemptible body be the 
Person? 


The full passage found in the Taittiriya 
Upanishad IV 10(20) is as follows: 

ae WNW SRA HAA 

aed Ana a saalsa Shaa 
aq za weal fea fea: 

az I yet AAAI 
Higher than which or lower than which there is no- 
thing, smaller than whichor greater than which there is 
nothing, it stands alone in the heavens steady (unshak- 


able) like a tree. By that Person ail this is filled. 


As it is all-pervasive, all that we can conceive 
of as high or low, small.or great, come within 
its ambit and for the same reason it stands 
unaffected by any kind of limitation. 


In the stanza, the word fag must be taken 
as used in the sense of faygria. Another reading 
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has fasea. In that case, the translation has to be 


“‘The nature of the Person has been well deter- 
mined by him who is free from illusion, with re~ 
ference to the famous Vedic passage...dow can 
the contemptible body be the Person ?” In this 
interpretation, there is some straining as fare 
ordinarily means one who is much deluded. A 
commentator suggests that fasea may be taken 
to be in the vocative case as meaning “‘O king of 
deluded persons!” In either case what is deter- 
mined by the Vedic passage is not brought out. 
The first reading seems, therefore, to be 
preferable. (34) 


The second passage from the Krishna Yajur 
Veda is found in the well-known Purusha Sukta 
and is thus:— 


RA Ws a4 ad WA aa WA | 
‘All this, what has been and what will be is 
the Person only.” 


This is referred to in the next stanza— 
a4 ger wala adh yeaafad 
argead aa: Hat BT WI Cah: FAT IRI 
As it is stated by the Veda in the Sukta known as 


Purusha also thus ‘Allis the Person only’, how can the 
contemptible body be the Person? (35) 


& 
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The passage of the Sukla Yajur Veda relied 
on are from the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad IV 3. 
They are 


BaKisA Fea: (15), (16) and 
Fala Fea: was : () 


and are in that order quoted in the next two 
stanzas.— 


Mae: FIs Meal Jeawacashy a) 
APAeHSE: HA A FEM: FATT Ize! 


In the Brihadaranyaka also, it is stated the *Purusha is 
un-attached. How can the contemptible body which 
is thickly’’ constituted of endless unclean (dirty) things 
belthe Person? (36) 


aaa a aaTeTa: BASAL KT I 
TS: WHSASa FY tal ew: FATAL 130M! 


There itself it is clearly stated <The Person is verily 
self luminous’. How can this body which is dark and is 
illuminable by others be the Person? (37) 


Apart from reasoning and scriptural autho- 
rity, the Acharya refers to the opinion of those 
thinkers who may not accept the Vedas as autho- 
rity and yet believe that no effort is ever wasted 
and that it is bound to yield some result or other 
and that it may happen that the fruit of the act 
now done is enjoyable ina state of existence after 
the dissolution of the present body. That state 
may bein a different embodiment and in other 
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regions of experience. Those who eccept the 
Vedas partially, that is, those that attach autho- 
rity to those portions of the same which deal with 
action and its resuits but will not concede autho- 
rity to the Upanishad passages which proclaim 
that the true nature of the Self transcends all 
action and its results, are classed here along with 
those thinkers. Itis sufficient for the present 
purpose that al! of them postulate that the pre- 
sent body which is born and dies, is dark and 
dirty, and is limited and painful is not the 
Self and that the Self is quite different 
from it. The fact that they are wrong in accord- 
ing to what they call the Self an individuality 
and also eternality without realising that these 
two characteristics are mutually incompatible 
ea affect the point now sought to be empha- 
sised. 


Amisha HAST AAT Sed ASAT 31 
aa as YS STAT ANA URC 


It is stated even in the section dealing with action that 
the Self is certainly distinct from the body, is eternal 
and enjoys the fruit of that action after the fall of the 
body. (38) 


: They are mistaken in thinking that, if the 
Self can be an active agent and can experience the 
results of any action which is bound to take the 
form of either pleasure or pain, such a Self can be 
eternal. They are really confused about the true 
Self and, being ignorant of its real transcendental 
nature, mistake the subtle body itself for that 
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self. The subtle body comprises a mind 
and the instruments of action and enjoyment. 
They fail to recognise that such a composite 
entity can never be eternal. The Acharya am- 
plifies this in the next stanza— 


fey arin ae eat Fait a | 

oq aH AIT qq HA Id Fal AAW IRell 

The subtle body also is composed of many things and 
further it is restless, perceivable and changeful, non- 


Pervasive and of the nature of the non-existent. How 
can this Person be that (body) ? 


The subtle body shares all the characteristics 
of the physical body though the degree and 
manner may differ. As all these characteristics 
have been already considered as being incom- 
patible with the nature of the Self when consider- 
ing the claims of the physical body, 
the Acharya does not think it necessary to dilate 
upon them again for showing that the subtle 
body also cannot be the Self. It is as much an 
object of cognition as the physical body for 
we recognise that at any moment it is brisk and 
at others dull; it is perhaps even more restless 
and changeful than the physical body. It is 
certainly not all-pervasive. As it is dissolved at 
the time of liberation, it cannot be an “existent”’ 
thing for such a thing must exist in all the 
periods of time. Anything which is made up of 
several things is necessarily subject to the laws 
of growth, modification, decay and death and 
can never be eternal. The mere fact thatit isa 
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‘composite-entity is proof that it is subservient to 
the purpose of somebody, a conscious being who 
owns, inhabits and enjoys it. Such a thing can 
never be the Self. (39 


If the claims of the physical body and also 
the subtle body tobe the Self are thus rejected 
as being inconsistent with experience, opposed 
to reasoning and at variance with the teachings of 
the scriptures, what then is the Self. ? 


wy Sega Aa AAT eT: Sea: | 
aaa aaeda aaldlalsé aaa: Ileoll 


The Self is the Person who is thus different from the 
two bodies, is the Ruler, is of the nature of all, has the 
forms of all and yet transcends all ; I am that undecay- 
ing Entity. 


Its pervasiveness is absolute and complete. 
Water in a vessel may completely fill it up but -it 
does so only inside the vessel; if we dip the 
vessel in a tub of water, the water may pervade 
jf inside and also outside but cannot permeate 
the metal whichis the substance of the vessel. 
For want of an adequate illustration, we may liken 
the Self to space which pervades not only inside 
and outside the vessel but pervades its sub- 
stance also; even then it remains distinct from 
the vessel. The Self’s pervasiveness is more com- 
plete for it not only pervades things but is even 
those things themselves. Sugar permeates a 
‘sweet meat and makes it taste sweet. Sugar not 

«only permeates a lump of sugar but is that lump 
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itself. So is the Self the pervader of all and yet 
is the all, for the all has no existence independent 
of the Self. As the all is dependent upon the 
Self for its existence, the Self is called the Lord 
or the Ruler. As the appearance as the all is 
not a necessary characteristic of the Self, the 
Self is said to transcend the all, for it not only 
sustains the all by lending to it its Own existence 
but has been in existence before the all, the 
multiplicity of things, appeared and willbe in 
existence even after the all has disappeared. As 
its existence is not subject to the limitations that 
can be imposed by Space, Time or Thing, it is 
ever static and never subject to any vicissitudes 
which necessarily attend on limited things. The 
Self in us is identical with that Supreme, Eternal 
Reality. Its characteristics have been pointed 
out before in stanzas 24 to 28 when emphasising 
its distinctness from the non-Self. 


6. Universe not different from the Seif 


Now that this distinctness is brought home 
to us with such effectiveness, a further question 
arises—whether this distinctness itself does not 
imply and prove the distinct existence of two 
entities which require to be distinguished from 
each other? If so, does it not mililate against 
the doctrine of the-Oneness of the Self without.a 
second. Further, if we grant the existence of a 
second thing which is distinct from and has to be 
distinguished from the Self and requires to be 
discarded before the Self can be realised and if 
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we bear in mind the truth of the statement that 
a second thing is always a danger and a cause of 
fear, does it not follow that its existence even 
after it is discarded is a potential cause of fear 
and that in fact our goal of eternal bliss is buta 
myth and never realisable in fact? Again if we 
grant existence to the non-Self, how is the 
Vedanti different from the logician and other 
thinkers who concede to matter an independent 
existence as also to the individual soul, leading 
not only to duality but to triplicity and multipli- 
city? The Acharya concisely enunciates these 
questions in the next stanza— 


AHAeA SAA TaAAT | 
Baal ARAN Tad: FAFSA lieell 


By thus separating the Self and the body, only the truth 
of the universe (is emphasised) as stated by the science 
of logic. Will the state of reaching the goal of existence 
result from that ? 


If one thing has to be distinguished and 
separated from another thing, it implies that the 
latter has distinguishing characteristics of its own 
and has a distinct and inpendent existence. This 
means that there are two things which have to be 
distinguished from each other and that they are 
of equal reality though they may vary in their 
characteristics. Applying this principle to the 
Self, the non-Self which has to be distinguished 
from the Self must possess an equal reality with 
the Self though its characteristics may be quite 
different. If this is granted, the non-duality of 


ee ON es dl ae 
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the Self cannot be true. If the realisation of the 
Oneness of the Self is necessary to secure final 
liberation from bondage, how is it possible when 
the non-Self is there as a second thing? (41) 


The simple answer to this seemingly insolu-~ 
ble problem is that in fact there is no such 
second thing at all to disturb the Oneness of the 
Self. All the considerations urged till now are 
aimed only at showing that thenon-Self is not, and 
must not be confused with, the Self and not at 
all at showing that the non-Self is a real existent 
thing. 


ZaHeeAed Senne fray 
Salt SEAR Tae Che Sead Ileal 


Thus by differentiating between the Self and the body, 
the Self-hood of the body was negatived. Now, the falsity 
of the distinctness of the body itself will be clearly 
explained. (42) 


With this short preface, the Acharya pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that the non-Self being but 
a superimposition upon the Self has no existence 
of its own to make it a second thing. Is the 
snake that appears to be and is only a superim- 
position upon the real rope different from the 
rope? Has it any independent existence of its own 
to enable it to be counted asa second to the 


rope? 
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Jaaeiperald Hal awl a Head | 
Haat a wT Ha Tal SHA aM 122K! 


As consciousness is of a single;nature, no differentiation 
is any way logical. So must the state of being an in- 
divdual soul also be known as untrue just as the concep- 
tion of a snake in the rope. 


If a pot shines, a cloth shines, a tree shines, 
everything else shines, there can be no doubt that 
the shining factor in all these is a single thing, 
though it.may seem to take on numerous forms 
and names. So is the Self which shines in all the 
objects of the universe. Those objects are not 
distinct objects but only various forms in which 
the single Selfappears. The variety perceivable 
jn the individual souls that causes the differentia- 
tion between You and I and He is also due to the 
same reason.and not to any variety in the con- 
scious Self which is in all of them. Individuality 
is. thus a mere creation of the appearance and 
not an inherent attribute of the Self which under- 
lies and sustains that appearance. When the 
appearance is ignored or vanishes, individuality 
and its adjuncts name and form will disappear 
but the underlying real substance will subsist as 
eyer before, We will then be able to recognise 
beyond any possibility of doubt that that sub- 
stance was ever the same and was never affected 
by the names and forms that appeared thereon. 
Simply because a man sees a snake in what is 
really a rope, the rope will not become poisonous 
or capable of biting anybody. - (43) 
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Just as the snakeis perceived as long as the 
basic rope is not recognised, and just as the snake 
disappears the moment the rope is ‘recognised, so 
is this universe perceived as long as the basic 
Self is not recognised and it will disappear the 
moment the Self is realised. Just as the rope it 
is that appears as the snake,so it'is the Selfitself 
that appears as the universe. 


WIAA Aina agq wae ate 
ald aga fala: cata Searator Fast eel 


Just as with the knowledge of the rope, the rope itself 
is instantaneously seenita be the snake, | the conscious 
principle alone it is that appears in the shape of the 
universe. 44 


What is the material out of which the seem- 
ing snake is made? It is clearly nothing but what. 
thé rope lends to, it for the moment. If we have 
to seek out the material for that snake, we have to 
say that the rope itself is the material. Similarly, 
for the entire universe of names andi forms, ‘there 
is no material at all other than the Self. The 
entire universe is nothing but the Self. 


Start Huger aaoTisea AT Be | 
aera waTaaisa AaaTiea | Aaa leu 


F “ . t { it tf . “i y re > er 
' There is no material cause for the universe other than 
' Brahman! Therefore, this entire univers? is Brahman 
itself and.not anything else © ©" 1 oyaey 
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If we accept this proposition, there is no 
meaning in saying that Brahman. pervades the 
universe as if they were two distinct things. Both 
the pervader and the pervaded being Brahman, 
such a statement loses all value. 


aaa Peay waa Aaa) 
afd act WR aes AgeaAay: «Fa: 12a! 


As it is proclaimed that all is the Self, the conception 
of the pervaded and the pervader is false. If this 
supreme truth is realised, where is the room for any 
differentiation ? 


The Brihadaranyaka Upanished says in un- 
mistakable terms. 


at oler: gt ear: zarf wars ze aa aAATAT II 
IL 4 (6) 


‘‘These worlds, these gods, these beings, all 
that is, this is this, Self.” 


The Mandukya Upanishad also says 
Ga Gal aa Ae aTTAT Ae IIR 


“All this is verily Brahman. This Self is 
Brahman”. (46) 


The Upanishads do not stop with declaring 
that the Self is the material underlying the uni- 
verse but declares also that differentiation has no 
place in the Self, as all is but the Self. 


d, 
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The Brihadaranyaka Upalnshad says- 
WAeaawaT Ae atatsiea fead tl IV 4 (19) 


The Kathaka Upanishad expresses the same 
idea in almost the same words. 


wadaaaraed ae atatsfea faa ll IV, 11 


The Acharya brings this out in the next 
stanza— 


aear faite aa ara wae fe 
HY Ural wears: fad agaHer levil 


It is well known that the Veda by its own agers 
definitely negatives many-ness. When there i pe 
Second-less Cause, how can mere appearance ° aT} 
other (than That) ? 

The scriptures go further and add that all 
misery is the result of seeing the Self as differen- 
tiated. 

The Kathaka passage above referred ie Se 
that the person who sees many-ness in t 5 A 
goes from death to death, that is, is repeatedly 
subject to births and deaths and the Cone 
miseries of phenomenal life. The Brihadarayaka 
also has the same words. 


wal: & ATA a ze ata RAAT Ut BT LV (10) 
gz IV 4 U9) 


ae: @ aay ural a ze arta wea ll St TV 11 
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The Acharya draws our attention to these: 
passages in the next stanza. 


alas fated: 1,2 wel: ag anes | 
ze Gala ata ara aaa AT: M12 CII 
Faultiness (sinfulness) is assigned by the Sruti. He 


goes trom death to death. The man decieved by maya 
sees many-ness here (in the Self). (48) 


In another passage it is clearly stated that all 
beings are born of Brahman, subsist because of 
it and finally disappearintout, showing that the 
material for the universe is Brahman and noth- 
ing else. In the Taittiriya Upanishad it is stated, 


aa a Zara Balla sat, Aa stale sflalea, 
aq sata siamats, aa aisarara, da, aa atl! UT 1 
This is referred to in the next stanza— 
ee CURSE COGIC MGIC Cm ul cs i 
aera wart aaa WAR [ee 
All beings \are bin of. Brehaane the! Surpreme Self. 


Therefore, it must be concluded, that these are Brahman. 
itself. Og : (49) 


(OF) Vie) ieee BPP Ss ARTE Is TSE 
The |Brihadaranyaka Upanishad also says. 
that it is Brahman alone that sustains all Names, 
all Forms and allActivities® "© 5 


_ a 


te 
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qa ae aA wa wH..adate eal ah 
faata |....a@afe aattt wait | ...aaafe sata 
faurt | 16 


This also is cited— 


maa waa warty feat | 
saroata easton fudfat atic oll 


The Veda says that Brahman alone sustains all the 
Names, and the various forms as well as all activities. 
(50) 


It may be urged that the above authorities 
«quoted only show that the universe is born from 
and supported by Brahman’ and not that it is not 
distinct from Brahman. A child is born from 
and is nourished by its mother but is certainly 
not identical with her and is, on the other hand, 
quite distinct from her. _ Itis pointed out that 
Brahman is the source of the universe not like a 
father or mother but is the very, material out of 
which the universe is made as mentioned in the 
earlier stanzas... The Acharya illustrates this by 
referring to a matter within. the experience of 
everybody. i oy noitei : 


» Bale, TATA BUT A. TA 
HAN AAA aA A Aa AAT Welle 9, 


ao 
Y 


The gold-ness of a thing made from gold is permanent. 
“So must be pein te oe as by °a thing made from: 
Brahman. 419001 & 
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The gold-ness of a jewel made of gold exist- 
ed before the jewel was made, subsists during its 
existence, and will continue to be even if the 
jewel is melted, as it isthe basic material out of 
which the jewel is made by giving it a 
particular shape and name. The goldness 
is not in the least affected by the appear- 
ance or disappearance of the name or form 
imposed upon it and is, therefore, quite perma- 
nent and indestructible. So is Brahman which 
is the material for the universe; it does not 
matter much if it is likened to the rope that sus- 
tains a seeming snake or to mud or gold that 
sustains articles made from them ; in either case, 
it is the basic material that lends existence to and 


sustains the name and form and into which they 
ultimately disappear. (51) 


_ After referring to such a popular experience 
in support of the proposition laid down before 
‘that the Self is ever single and knows no differ- 
entiation, the Acharya resumes the citation of 
‘Scriptural authorities in its favour. 


__,_ rhe Taitttriya Upanishad mentions that fear 
is inevitable in a person who makes the slightest 
-differentiation in the integral Self. 


aar WaT call saat srat aed aa ae wa 
arafa i IL 7 


The Acha: 


Tya characterises such a person as 
a fool. R 
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etaedt Heat Slaragzarwar: | 
a; atest ASAT wa aearRAnA (RII 


Fear is clearly predicated to him who has a deluded 

intellect and makes the slightest difference between the 

individual soul and the Supreme Self. (52) 

It is well known that fear is possible only 
when the existence of a second thing is granted. 
Such a granting can only be the result of the 
ignorance of the Self being the sole existing thing. 
When this ignorance is dispelled and the Self 
alone is cognised in all things, there can be no 
perception of a second thing and consequently 
there can be no occasion for fear of any sort. 
Two passages from the Brihadaranyaka make 
this clear. 


aq f& Bafa ad zat Gea...) aa J A at 


AAT a BA FAA... 1V 6 (15) 


This is found in the teaching of Sage Yajna- 
valkya to his wife Maitreyi. The same teaching 
is found similarly worded in J14(14). In the 
same Sage’s talk with king Janaka, we have the 
same idea in slightly varying words. 


aa a aaa Id cased Gad....1I V 3 (31) 
These are referred to in the stanza— 

aaa Wad at BR: aa Rafa | 

aera Aa BA AAT: FA AMAT NII 


When there is duality due to ignorance, there one sees 
(another) ; when he sees all as the Self, then there is 
not the slightest another at all. (53) 
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When everything is realised to be the Self 
alone, there is no second thing at all which may 
give rise to delusion, fear or misery. This is defi- 
nitely laid down in the Isavasya Upanishad. 

afad datir sa eta fsrad : | 
aa al We: Hs Me: wag aqad: 7 

This is almost verbatim reproduced in the 

next stanza— 
aad wat arf aaa fasta: | 
qa dawg Ala a atasetiaa: Mel 


In that state when one cognises all beings verily ias the 
Self, to sucha knower there cannot be any delusion 


nor any grief as there is no second thing. (54) 


The knower aiso does not subsist as an inde- 
pendent soul distinct from Brahman. Apart from 


the Mandukya passage #4 aad aa, aaarHT 7a 
«éAj] this is verily Brahman, this soul is Brah- 
man” there is the definite statement of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad that the cognising 
Self is Brahman, is the all, is this, is that and 
‘so On. 

a a M4 a aa fsa: aaa: gma: 
age: AAA: waar: aaa: agaa:|) opm: 
asia: AAS 1 SRIRERT : SRAM a: OTRTAA : 
quad: ATHAT | AAA: Aad -wad-Seaa : alae :.... ll 

Ye Tv 4 (5) 
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The revered Acharya quotes this in the stan 
aa areal fe aaa aarasaat fea: 1 
aft falta gen azeRordea uit 


It is determined by the Vedic passage in the Brihada- 
ranyaka that this Atma is verily Brahman only and is 
standing in the form of all. (55) 


7. The Underlying Reality 


Now the Acharya proceeds to explain what 
he exactly meant when he said that the body and 
the non-Self in general were of the nature of the 
non-existent, particularly in stanzas 24 to 28. 
He did not mean at all that it is an absolutely 
non-existing thing like the horns of a hare but 
only that it can not be classed as existent, giving 
that term its full significance. A-thing can be 
really called existent only if it is impossible to 
posit non-existence to it on any score. A thing 
that did not exist before and will not exist later 
on and seems to be at present cannot be con- 
sidered to be a thing which has existence as one 
of the essentials of its nature. It may be that, 
at present, it is even able to function and affect 
others but these factors will not make it an 
“existent” thing. Our dreams furnish sufficient 
evidence that things that do not really exist can 
function and give pain or pleasure. The moment 
the dreamer wakes up from the sleep which 
caused the dream, all those things vanish and 
are realised to be non-existent. So is this world 
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which we see around us, in the middle of which 
we ourselves seem to be functioning and enjoying 
pleasure or suffering pain of various sorts. There 
is no more substance in it than in the dream 
world. 


aga AN AAAs FA | 
saan aay A: SATA: IIM&ll 


This world though it is experienced and is also capable 
of functioning is of the nature of the non-existent, like 
the dream, as it is negatived the very next moment. 


“Capable of functioning’ does not mean 
that the world can function by itself but only 
that it serves all practical purposes as long as it 
seems to exist. 


«The very next moment” in the case of the 
dream is the moment immediately succeeding the 
state of sleep, that is, the moment the sleeper 
wakes up. In the case of the world, it is the 
moment the seer wakes up from the long-standing 
sleep of ignorance which was responsible for the 
appearance of the world. 


The negativing is so complete that the per- 
son who wakes up from the dream realises that 
the objects perceived during the dream were not 
only transient but did not exist at all even when 
they seemed to be perceived. So will the true 
knower of the Self realise not only the imperman- 
ency of the world but its complete non-existence 
even when it seemed to exist. 
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Why do we conclude thatthe dream world 
is non-existent? Is it not because we do not 
find it when we wake up ? If so, does it not stand 
to reason that the waking world also is non- 
existent, as we do not find it in the dream state? 
Which of them is really existent and which really 
non-existent ? On the same reasoning, must we 
not conclude that both of them are non-existent 
as neither of them is perceived in the state of 
deep sleep? Isat least that state of deep sleep 
really existent ? Most emphatically no, as itis not 
present while awake or while dreaming. 


. at arniisérs : Bast a fe a: | 


gaa wt atta walsis Baal: a FSV 


The dream ts false in the waking state, In the dream 
state also, there is certainly no waking. Both of them 
do not exist in deep sleep. Deep sleep also is certainly 
absent in those two States. (357, 


It would seem therefore that all the three 
states of experience of which we are aware of are 
equally non-existent. If all these are negatived, 
does not this logic land us ina mere void? The 
answer is, certainly not ; what is negatived is the 
experience and what is experienced and not at all 
the person who has the experience, that is, ex- 
periences those states as the objects of his experi- 
ence. If the experiencer also is negatived, we 
cannot ever recollect our experiences during any 
of these states. A moment’s: deep sleep or a mo- 
mentary dream will have wiped out all memory 
of the past. As howeyer this does not happen, 


— 
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we have io grant the existence of a person who 
is existent persistently throughout all these states 
of experience and is witnessing them objectively, 
he remaining as the subject only. That subjective 
witness is the Self. This is pointed out in the 
stanza— 


aaa wad Rear qoeafaaiag | 
Se ET gota fet Ga: Faas : ici 


Thus all the three (states of expertence), created as 
they are by three Gunas, are false. The witness of these 

_ three transcends the Gunas, is surely eternal, is ever 
one and of the nature of consciouness. 


The waking state, inasmuch as it enables us 
to see the external world clearly, is said to be due 
to Sattva Guna ; the dream state, where the mind 
is.active in creating a world of its own, is due to 
Rajo Guna; and the darkness of deep sleep is 
aseribedjto Tamo Guna. The Self which experi- 
ences these states must be distinct from them and 
is therefore said to transcend those three gunas. 
As it is persistent throughout all the three states, 
it is necessarily permanent, one, and of the nature 
of .a]conscious entity. (58), 


_. The considerations urged above lead to the 
conclusion that the experiencer of the three states 
of experience is a lasting, single, conscious entity. 
Does it not follow from this that the individual 
Soul which has these experiences is that lasting, 
single, conscious entity? How can we call him 
lasting as long as he js subject to limitations of 
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various sorts? Howcan we callhim single, when 
there are an infinite number of similar Souls.? 
How can we call him conscious either when he 
happens to be the object of consciousness. of 
other souls? The only possible answer to these 
questions is that limitation, multiplicity and 
objectiveness do not belong to the essential nature 
of the Soul but are superimposed upon it owing 
to the ignorance of its essential nature., That 
essential nature is that of Brahman the Ever Exis- 
tent, the Ever Single and the Ever Conscious 
Supreme Self. When this essential nature is 
realised, individuality automatically drops out. 


The Acharya out of his unbounded’ grace 
seeks to impress this truth upon us by a series of 
familiar illustrations. 


aga aie sexed Uhl at wraleaiay | 
aed Fa stars cleat aA waft sell 


Just as a person does not see the pot-appearance when 
the mud is realised or the existence of the silver, 
when the mother-of-pearl is recognised, similarly he 
will not see the state of being an individual Soul when 
Brahman is realised. 


By giving these two alternative illustrations, 
the Acharya shows that he is not particular about 
having Brahman as the material cause of the 
world or as the real background of a mere seem- 
ing world, solongas heis able to bring home to 
us the truth of the Oneness of Brahman. He 
leaves it to the reader to choose whatever illus- 
stration he likes, to understand the identity of 
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the substance pervading all names and forms. 
The Acharya is only anxious that the earnest 
seeker of truth must not allow himself to be mis- 
led by appearances but must see the underlying 
Reality which makes all these appearances 
possible. 


That names and forms are but superimposi- 
tions upon a basic substance which is essentially 
free from them is emphasised in the next 
stanza— 

am ue wal a Fh gOseThUT | 
gat & wae: stare: aa ® igo 


Just as “‘pot’” is doubtlessa name in what is mud, the 


name of ‘“‘eor-ring’’ in gold, and the name of 
“‘silver’’ in the mother-of-pearl, so is the name of the 
individual soul in the Supreme, (60) 


This principle applies not only to the indivi- 
dual souls but to the entire universe, animate 
and inanimate. Three more illustrations are 
given in the next stanza— 


Bq sala Alea am ale ager | 
gerd 4a eo aged, at Para tee 


Just as the quality of being blue is imposed upon the 
sky, just as water is perceived on mere wasteland, 
and just as the appearance of a man is seen in a pillar, 
So is the universe seen in the conscious Self. 


It may be said that in seeing the pot, jewel 
or silver the mud, gold or mother-of-pearl is also 
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seen though we do not recognise it and that while 
seeing the universe the Self is mot seen as it is 
not an object which can be seen. The Acharya 
points out that in cases of delusion an objective 
reality is not a necessity, for when weattribute 
blueness to the sky we do not concede that the sky 
is an object which can be perceived. In the rope- 
snake or mother-of-pearl-silver illustration there 
is some similarity between the basic substance 
and the superimposed conception, the shape in 
the former case and the shining in the latter. 
What is the similarity between Brahman and the 
universe? If a sheet of glass is mistaken for 
water OF vice versa, there may be some similarity. 
Where is the similarity between water and an 
absolutely arid desert which makes us see a 
mirage? This shows that similarity also is not 
necessary for an illusion. It may be that 
similarity is not necessary but is not dissimilarity 
a positive hindrance? How can the inert uni- 
verse be imposed upon the conscious Self? The 
answer is given in the third illustration given in 
this stanza. Do we not see a conscious thief in 
quite an unconscious stump of wood? If con- 
sciousness can be imposed upon an unconscious 
thing, why cannot inertness be imposed upon.a 
conscious entity? The Acharya drives us to the 
inevitable conclusion that all illusion is illusion 
only because it cannot be logically explained. 
It is Anirvachaniya, inexplicable. (61) 


It is not quite correct to say that there is no 
background for the illusion of blueness in the 
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sky. Though the sky, by which is meant space, 
may not be an object of vision, it is still a posi- 
tive object as it is one of the five elements and 
has Sabda (sound) as its specific quality. To meet 
this possible objection, the Acharya offers three 
more illustrations in the next stanza : 


aq wet Adel waa Fe aM: 
ass Raa aq aa aARAA: ER 


Just like the Vetala in mere emptiness, like the city of 
the gandharvas and like the {double moon in the sky, so 
is the state of the universe in the Ever True (Brahman). 


The Vetala is a ghost-like being of terrific 
appearance and habits. A man who is tempera- 
mentally timid, when he goes out in the darkness 
of the night, may imagine that such a being is 
threatening to catch hold of him though there is 
only emptiness all around him. Here'there is no 
background atall behind the hallucination and 
yet it appears and causes fear. Here again it 
may be said that there is the background of 
timidity though it is subjective. The Acharya 
thinks it proper to give another illustration where 
there is no backgroundat all either objective or 
subjective. Sailors have recorded that when they 
are sailing in midsea they sometime see a city 
high up in the sky with streets and people run- 
ning about in‘them. The city is not a superim- 
position on anything else in the sky noris ita 
figment of the sailor’s imagination for it appears 
and is definitely seen by them irrespective of the 
temperaments of the lookers-on. Ifit is urged 
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that they have seen cities before and the memory 
of the same is sufficient to sustain a hallucination, 
the Acharya cites the example of the double 
moon seen in the skies by a person of defective 
sight or by one who looks askance. Certainly 
nobody. has ever seen a double moon before which 
can have a seat in the memory and furnish the 
material for a later mis-perception. It is there- 
fore logically impossible to account for the 
appearance of the world. And yet as it does 
appear we have to say thatitis a mere illus) 


8. Body misconceived as the Self. 


In all the illustrations given hitherto, the 
looker-on either overlooks the background when 
his attraction is held by the names and forms or 
there is no backgrouud atall. As the Vedanti 
however says that for the appearance of the 
world there is a background and that that back- 
ground is the self-luminous Self it is not possible 
to overlook it. How is it then that we do not 
perceive the Self when we see the world? The 
Acharya says that it isa mistake to think that 
we are not perceiving the Self. On the other-hand, 
we are actually perceiving only that Self but we 
do not recogniseit, as our attention is drawn 
away by the name and form in which itis clothed 
for the moment. He asks—are we not Jooking at 
water when we look at the waves? Do we not 
see the copper while we see a copper vessel ?. So, 
we do perceive the Self when we look at the 


world, 
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FA WARAS : FAA CAS | 
qa at fe aaa satssHaT lea! 


Just as water alone shines clearly in the form of ihe 
tumultuous waves and certainly copper in the shape of a 
vessel, so does Self-hood shine in the form of the 
countless universes. (63 


The Acharya emphasises this by advancing 
two more illustrations and points out that, if we 
only ignore the name and form, the substance 
can be readily recognised, as the name and form 
have no existence or substantiality of their own. 


wear aa wat Tearat fe ada: | 
amarar fat art Fa ad aaAraas [gel 


Just as it is earth (mud) that appears with the name of 
a pot, the threads alone with the name of a cloth, so 
does the conscious Self appears with the name of the 
world. That (Brahman) must be known by negativing 
it (name). 64 


The Acharya further points out that when 
we seemto bein contact with the pot, we are 
really in contact with its substance mud but, 
obsessed by the idea of potness, we do not recog- 
nise this patent truth. 


eats aaa sao aa Fa : | 
aad a stars wea fe seawall 
All dealings are done by people only with Brahman but 


due to ignorance they do not realise it. It is mud 
alone that ts the pot etc. (65) 
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aaa fie aT geHT : aT | 
@a akgieat same: Ze leh 


Just as the relationship of effect and. cause always 
subsists between the pot and the mud, so also between 
h 2 the world and Brahman here as shown by the scriptures 
—— and reasoning. (66) 


Apart from the authority of the scriptures 
and reasoning, the Acharya appeals to our per- 
sonal experience as showing that the effect is not 
distinct from the cause. 


DeH se agq ufastssafa F aera 
Ps eat seashe agarT wraTy |e 


Jusi as when the pot is taken the mud automaticaly 
comes, when the world also is looked at, the resplendent 
Brahman alone shines. (67) 


How comes it then that we are not cognisant 
of Brahman when we see the world ? The plain 
answeris that, though the object perceived remains 
the same, it appears variously according to the 
mental equipment of the several perceivers. The 
knowledge or the ignorance of the perceiver 
makes the same object appear differently. 


| aa geist aaat anf 3 ear | 
aaa fahon wy: atfalsatmatsiag MgCl 


Just as the rope appears always in two different. ways to 
the knower and to the ignorant, so is the Self alvays 
Pure and yet appears always impure. : 

6 
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To a person who knows it is a rope, it is 
always a rope; to a person who mistakes it for a 
snake, it is always a snake. Similarly to the 
knower of the Self, the Self alone exists and, to 
him who has not realised it, the world alone sub- 
sists. This difference is not due to any change in 
the substance. (68) 


If the universe is really not different in 
essence from and has not any existence of its own 
apart from Brahman, it necessarily follows that 
the non-Self is not a distinct entity from which 
the Self has to be distinguished, for distinctness 
implies two independent things. The Acharya 
calls our attention to the promise made in stanza 
42 that he will show the unreality of the distinc- 
tion between the Self and the non-Self. 


maa Wewa : SRT: aaa Saisie farna: | 
arATAAeeasa gaa ead JT : 1151 


Just as a pot is canstituted of mud, so is the body also 
constituted of the conscious Self. This distinction 
between the Self and the non-Self is only unnecessarily 
made by scholars. 


By the word “‘scholars”’ it is meant to signify 
not the seers of truth but only those learned 
people who indulge in hair-splitting dialectics 

(69 


The Acharya in his supreme concern for us 
Tecapitulates in a set of five stanzas what he has 
stated hitherto, adding some more illustrations 
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familiar to the ordinary man of the world to show 
that it is only ignorance that is responsible for 
ascribing the status of the Self to the body. 

ata Fat WY: Waa Be | 

fafioiiar Rasa Sata GATSSHAAT|Ioll 


As the rope is conclusively taken as the snake, the 
mother-of-pearl as silver, by a deluded PEUTAB, so is 
the Self taken as the body. (70) 


gees FM Bett Geeta aaa : | 
faftoitar fata cacti catssea Wwe 


As by the deluded person earth is clearly invested with 
the state of being a pot and the threads with the status 


of a cloth alone, so is the Self invested with the state of 
being a body. (71) 


ih WSs WHA F AA | 
fafaoiia faaga Seta aatsseat | ©2Il 


As gold is definitely taken as an ear-ring, water as a 
wave, by a deluded person, so js the Self taken as 
the body. (72) 


aaa aa ey: seca atta | 
faftuitar aga Seda aaisswat (hoa 


As @ stump of wood is difinitely taken as a thief, the 
rays in a mirage as water, so is the Self taken as the 
body. (73) 
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Wea FB Geataa Sear | 
fafotiat faea Sea aaissHar lel 


As beams of timber are definitely taken as a house 
only, metal as a sword only, so is the Self taken as 
the body. (74) 


How can the qualities of the Self be attribut- 
ed to the non-Self or vice versa when they are 
quite distinct and have distinctive characteristics 
which are at entire variance? The Acharya 
replies that the potentiality of ignorance to bring 
about results which are impossible, improbable 
and illogical knows no limit and illustrates his 
statement in a set of another twelve stanzas with 
the refrain ‘‘Similarly does one see in the Self the 
state of being the body as the result of ignor- 
ance’. 


aa zaraatal ser war Heafaa | 
aad Ava Se TARA: (oul 


Just as a tree is seen by anybody as upside down 
because of the water (in which it is reflected), so does 
one see in the Self the status of a body due to the 
impact of ignorance. , (75) 


Giada Ted: Ja: a4 ala aaer | 
ad Beall Se WTA : (98 II 


To a person going by a boat, everything (on the banks 
or in the water) appears to be moving. Similar to that, 
one sees in the Self the status of a body due to the 
impact of ignorance. (76) 


ene 
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Wael fe aa Ba Aaa wats Heard 
Tad STH Set eAMRAAlTA : ll 


Just as there is yellowness in what is white by reason 
of defect (like jaundice) to any person, so one sees in 
the Self the state of being the body due to the impact 


of ignorance (77) 
WPA BARleral aa Ug AAA | 
aad arate See cRaAMAaT + Mol 


To the eyes that are reeling (with giddiness) every 
thing appears to be reeling. Similarly, one sees in the 
Self the state of being the body by reason of the impact 
of ignorance. (78) 


Bed WM Fge Ala Gad | 
Fad SE Sed ARTA: (hoe 


A torch by mere whirling round appears to be round 
like the sun. Similarly, one sees in the Self the state 
of a body because of the advent of ignorance. (79) 


A) . . 
Fea Waa Ay aaa: | 
Fad Safe Fee RAITT : Noll 
When all objects have really bigness, smallness is seen 
because of vast distance. Similarly, one sees in the 


Self the state of being the body due to the advent of 
‘égnorance. (80) 
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aera HARE Pea ATA: | 
aed sats Ae TATA : Ut cell 


When all things have really smallness, bigness is seer 
due to eye-glasses. Similarly, one sees in the Self the 
state of being the body due to the advent of 
ignorance. (82) 


SAAN Tea aT Te aaa | 

aad arate Seq FTAA : | <2 
Water-ness is seen in a flooring of glass or glass-ness is 
seen in a Sheet of water. Similarly, one sees in the Self 


the state of being the body due to the advent of 
ignorance. (82) 


aga art afr fe aot at ateat gar | 
aad ARAlT Sad AAAI : CRI 


Just as a person sees in a spark of fire the state of 
being a (red) precious stone or sees fire-ness in a 
Precious stone, so does one see in the Self body-ness 
due to the advent of ignorance. (83) 


ag ag WE qafaa zat zal | 
ded al taeq TARA : lel 


Just as the moon is seen to be moving fast when really 
the clouds are moving fast, so does one see in the Self 
body-ness due to the advent of ignorance. (84) 


Ph 


yy 
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aa fafacal Alar vale sea | 
Fad AIH Ser ITAA : UCI 


Just as confusion of the directions may occur to any 
Person due to ignorance, so does one see in the Self the 
state of being the body due‘to the advent of ignorance. 

(85) 


aa ah ae ale wae Hea | 
Tad atl Sea TRAIAN : [gl 


Just as the moon seems to one as moving in the water 

(where it is reflected), so does one see in the Self the 

state of being the body due to the advent of ignorance. 
(86) 


It will be noted that in the illustrations 
pointed out the illusion or mistaken perception 
is due to some defect in the mind of the 
perceiver or in the senses of perception or in the 
medium of perception or other similar cause. 
Similarly, the mistaking of the body for the Self 
itself is traceable to the non-recognition of 
the true nature of theiSelf. When this non- 
recognition is removed by proper knowledge, 
the mistaking also automatically vanishes. 


uy sTaafaenal Sear fe aaa | 
a Tata Sad A Wales cl 


In this way, the imposition of the body on the Self 
arises surely because of ignorance. When the Self is 
well known, that also does vanish in the Supreme Self, 
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“That” may be taken as signifying the body 
or the misconception, as the body or even the 
individual Self, for all these simultaneously 
disappear when the Self is realised. (87) 


G4 AAA Ba Ae PATATATA | 
AMA Gaataal Sear ATA FA: UNCC 


All the world, consisting of the immobile and mobile 
things, is known to be the Self. Asall things (there- 
fore) have no existence, how can there be any bodv-ness 
for the Self ? (88) 


9. Prarabdha not for the Self 


The Acharya concludes this dissertation 
about the nature of the Self with an appeal to 
the earnest aspirant to acquire and stick to that 
knowledge and not to worry himself about what 
may happen to the body which he cannot any 
longer look upon as the Self or as related 
to it. 


aH Add AL Be aa EwAa | 
Ie Aha HA AR TAs lice 
O person of high intellect, spend your lifetime knowing 


the Self always » experiencing what all has begun to 
bear fruit, you must not have any trepidation. (89) 


Actions are classified under three heads: 


1. Sanchita, stored up in the infinite past 
and not fructifying in the present birth. 


a 
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2. Prarabdha which is responsible for the 
present birth and has to be experienced 
as long as this embodiment lasts. 


3. Agami which is to be done hereafter. 


Every action is necessarily done with the 
help and association of the body, the senses and 
the mind. The Sastras declare that the first 
class is completely annihilated on the rise of true 
knowledge of the Self and that the third class 
cannot attach itself to the knower as he has 
realised his true nature as transcending the 
body, the senses and the mind. They state 
further that, as the second class has begun to 
bear fruit with the birth of this embodiment, it 
will continue to bear fruit throughout the period 
-of its existence and will not be annihilated. This 
proposition is generally correct. But the 
Acharya limits the applicability of this proposi- 
tion to those knowers of the Self who are aware 
of the existence of the external world though 
they may not accede reality to it and may look 
upon it as a mere seeming. To the highest of 
the knowers who is aware of the Self alone and 
‘does not perceive any second thing, it is impos- 
sible to assign any kind of objective experience, 
for in his supreme state of realisation the body, 
the senses and the mind do not existfor him nor 


can he cognise anything as an object of experi- 


ence. To such a knower therefore the second 


class also ceases to be effective. Even if it 


happens to affect the body, the senses or the 
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mind, it can not affect him who has transcend- 


edthem. The Acharya explains this standpoint 
of his in the next ten stanzas. 


SAASATHAATA aS Ra wala 
at Ad aad amare aa Rabeatsgt lleol 


What is heard jrom the Sastra that, though knowledge 
oj the Self has arisen, the Prarabdha does not leave 
him at all is now refuted. 


“Refuted not in the sense of entirely 
disputed or disproved but only in the sense that 
the proposition is not applicable to all knowers 
of the Self as it does not extend to the highest 
among them. Even in the case of lesser knowers, 
as they know well enough that the external world 
though perceived by them is not really real but is 
only a sceming, they will not allow themselves 
to be seriously influenced by it as to experience 
pain or pleasure. Tf the experience of pain or 
pleasure 1s considered as the fruit of Prarabdha 
Karma, even they are free from it for it can 
affect only the body, the senses and the mind 
which are clearly non-Self. Ordinary people 
who look at the knower from the outside notice 
that his body, senses and mind are affected by 
that Karma and mistakenly think that he is 
affected. It is from this standpoint of the 
looker-on that it is stated in the scriptures that 
Prarabdha Karma subsists even for the ower 


PRARABDHA NOT FOR THE SELF 
The Acharya enunciates his stand thus : 


aM Sq MSI Fa ad | 
Serial Aaa A A: NaraT : [eg 


After the rise of knowledge of the truth, Prarabdha- 
does not exist at all, as the body etc. are unreal, just- 
as the dream on waking up. 


The Acharya frames his proposition in the 
strict form of a syllogism with its three essential 
elements of enunciation (Pratijna), reason (Hetu)- 
and illustration (Drishtanta). The dream does 
not exist at all when the dreamer wakes up and 
realises its unreality. So does the knower of 
truth realise the falsity of all duality; and 
Prarabdha being only a fraction of duality can 
no longer exist as the body, the senses and the 
mind and also the objective world have all been 
realised to be unreal. Does the person who has 
woke up and realised the falsity of his dream 
body, his dream experience and the dream 
world feel any the slightest concern about them 


or is affected by anything, good or bad, done 
then ? (91) 


Further, Prarabdha is but a fraction of the- 
store of Karmas done in previous births. When. 
the knower has realised that his Self is eternal 
and has no birth or death, he cannot admit that 
there has been any previous birth for him. How- 
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-can he then be made to suffer the fruit of .what 
~was done then ? 


FA THAR IST eft alfaa) 
a F HAA a Aaa HEFT Neil 


The action done in another birth is called Prarabdha. 
But for the Self it can never at all be, for another birth 
itself has not existed (for the Self). (92) 


The Acharya points out that the present 
embodiment is as much an imposition on the 
‘Self as the dream body. Can we postulate birth 
to a dream body? When no birth is postulat- 
able, how can we say that the dream body has a 
teal existence? Similar is the case with this 
body in the waking state. It is but a seeming 
and will disappear the moment one wakes up 
from the longer sleep of Avidya, Ignorance of 
ithe Self. 


eee aise: aaa fe Seq : | 
Ra sal aa aT fae: Fa: lleail 


Just as the dream body is a superimposition, so 
certainly is this body also. How can there be a birth 
for what is superimposed? When there is no birth, how 
can there be any existence for it? (93) 


_ When the Upanishad clearly states that the 
winiverse is born of Brahman, is sustained by it 


ee RS oS ad : ' ‘C2002 eee ee | 
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and is dissolved in it, how is it possible to say 
that the universe is not born at all? aaj at sata 
yaa sed, 44 staf saa aq 9 rahireatea, 
aq Aa | Assuming that the universe is born and 


granting that everything born must have an 
antecedent cause, the Upanishad says that that 
cause is Brahman and Brahman alone. But as 
Brahman is ever the same changeless entity and 
never engages itself in any kind of activity like 
creating, itis really no cause at all. The snake, 
assuming that it is born, is assigned the rope for 
its cause; but really the rope does not create the 
snake for it remains the same whether the snake 
is seen or is not seen. But accustomed as we are 
to think in terms of cause and effect, the Veda 


- uses a phraseology which is not quite accurate 


and yet is the only way in which it can make 
itself understood by us. It therefore concedes 
to Brahman the status of a cause in relation to 
the universe. Again, when we think of a cause, 
we usually think of an efficient cause, the 
conscious agent, like the potter, of accessory 
causes, the instruments, like the potter’s wheel, 
and of a material cause, the passive material 
which is operated upon by the agent, like the 
mud. As however nothing but Brahman exists 
before the creation of the universe, it has to be 
all these three kinds of causes. He is the 
creator, the potter and is also the material for 
creation, the mud.. As he is conceived of as 
omniscient and. omnipotent, the need for 
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postulating any accessory cause like the instru- 
ments is eliminated. The usual illustration 
given is the spider which weaves its web out of 
itself; it is both the agent and the material. 
Similarly, Brahman is conceived of as both the 
agent and the material. In its aspect 
as the agent it is called Isvara and in 
its aspect as the material, it is given the name 
‘of Maya. wat g Safad aia g weal 
This Maya is not different from Brahman nor is 
it identical with it. Itis conceived of as a Power 
or Potency. It will be noted that Brahman is 
Isvara only when this power or potency 
js attributed to it and that therefore 
creation is really the effect of this attribution. 
When this attribution is negatived, there can be 
no creation. This is brought out in the next 
sstanza— 


Salt SUS Pesala Bead | 
att Fa dard: afta ae & Raaar evi 


Ignorance also is declared by the Upanishads as the 
material cause of the universe as mud fs of the pot. 
When it (ignorance) goes, where can be any universe? 

(94) 


Maya is not really distinct from ignorance. 
‘The potency of the rope to appear as a snake is 
not really distinct from the ignorance of the 
deluded person who is not able to recognise the 
rope which is the background of the snake. 
“When the ignorance is removed by a recognition 
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of the rope, the snake will cease to appear. So 
will the universe disappear the moment the 
eternal background of Brahman is cognised. 
The Acharya makes this clear in two stanzas— 


amt wy Teal a ef S BAI 
asd aa afi sma waa aed: leull 


Just as a person as the result of delusion ignores the 
rope and perceives the snake, similarly the person with 
deluded intellect not knowing the True (Brahman) sees 
the universe. (95) 


wget gerd ated a fash 
afer gar ad sca: yraat asa Ne sil 


When the nature of the rope is well cognised, the shape 
of the snake does not subsist. Similarly when the 
substratum (Brahman) is cognised, the universe will 
become non-existing. (96) 


Having thus explained the general princi- 
ples, the Acharya proceeds to apply them to the 
subject on hand, whether Prarabdha can subsist 
after realisation of the Self. 


aeet yaaa omsmuaeafa: sa: | 


As the body also is included in the universe, how can 
Prarabdha subsist? 


The perception of Prarabdha is possible 
only when thereis the perception of the body 
through which alone Prarabdha can make itself 
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felt. When, due to the realisation of the Self, 
the universe disappears from view, the body 
being but a part of the universe will cease to be 
perceived and consequently Prarabdha also will 
cease to be felt. 


Why then does the Veda say that Prarabdha 
does subsist even after self-realisation? It does 
so, not from the stand-point of the realised soul 
but only from the stand-point of the on-looker 
who still sees the body and its vicissitudes 
though the soul has realised its transcendence 
over them and has ceased to cognise them. 


> 


AAA NAT IRE AH ALT: 120 


The Veda enunciates the existence of Prarabdha only 
Sor the understanding of ignorant people. (97) 


In support of his statement that the realised 
Soul is free from Prarabdha also, the Acharya 
relies upon the plural used in the Mundaka 
Upanishad passage which says that “Karmas” 
cease to be for the Seer. In the Sanskrit 
language, there are three numbers, the singular, 
the dual and the plural. The plural necessarily 
implies a minimum of three. When the plural 
“‘Karmas” is used, it must be taken to mean the 
three kinds of Karmas known as_Sanchita 
(stored up), Agami (future) and Prarabdha 
(current). If the last is left out, there will be no 
justification for the use of the plural in the 
Mundaka text. 
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tad area pati affsa |B aeat 
qe afta aa wa as 3 eweq ioc 


‘When the Highest That is realised, his Karmas cease 
to be’—The plural is defiinitely used by the Veda Sor 


negativing it (Prarabdha). (98) 
cm The Acharya furthur points out that any 
other interpretation will land us in undesirable 
conclusions— 
Saisaeadd IeIsaIgaTT : | 
aerate A aa RTA et aft: lee 
If this (that Prarabdha does subsist even for rhe Seer) 
ay is doggedly asserted by ignorant People, then two 


undesirable results will follow. There will be an 
abandonment of the conclusions of the Upanishads. The 
Vedic passage ‘*‘From which knowledge’’ (will also have 
to be abandoned). 


If Prarabdha was capable of subsisting even 
after the rise of knowledge, it would follow 
that it was not the product of ignorance but had 
an existence unrelated to the ignorance of the 
Self. In that case, it must be conceded an exis- 
tence independent of the Self, thereby negatiy- 
ing the main principle of the oneness of the Self 
without any second. If it were so conceded, it 
would necessarily mean that mere knowledge of 
the Self cannot by itself result in absolute free- 
dom from bondage. All this will throw Over- 
board the well established truths of the Upa- 
nishads that the Self is a single secondless entity 

7 


‘e 


this treatise to an enunciation of the Reality of ’ 

Brahman, the unreality of the universe of names 
and forms and the state of realisation of the 
fully emancipated Soul, the Acharya proceeds 
to deal in the rest of the book with the means to 
attain such a state of realisation. Sage Patanjali 
also advocates the separation of the non-Self 
from the Self and, so far as he goes, the means 
enunciated by him are useful and necessary for ~*~ ~“ 
the Vedanti also. But as he concedes indepen- 
dent existence to the non-Self and postulates a 
multiplicity of Selves, the Vedanti is unable to 
accept him in toto. Patanjali prescribes an 
eight-fold training consisting of Yama (Rest- 
raint), Niyama (Regulation), Asana (Posture,) 
Pranayama (Breath control), Pratyahara (With- 
drawal of the senses), Dharana (Steadying of the 
mind), Dhyana (concentration) and Samadhi 
equipoise). The Acharya adopts the same order 
and uses the same terms but with different 
significances. He interposes seven more means 
and makes out a list of fifteen progressive steps 
in the ascent towards the uhimate realisation. 
The whole process is given the name of Raja yoga 
to distinguish it from the Yoga of Patanjali. Be- 
fore he enumerates them, he emphasises the 


uc 
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and that its realisation is the ultimate goal of 
life which is free from the cycle of births and 
deaths. (99) 
10. Aids to Realisation 
Having thus devoted the major portion of 4 


a 


ope 
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need for earnest and sustained effort in the 
practice of the means if the state of realisation 
is Our goal. 
PaaS at game fe wear | 
G4 dat: Gar ay fea gllooll 
Hence I shall mention the fifteen limbs for the attainment 
of what has been stated before Along with all these, 
concentration alone must be always practised. (200) 
faeararated Sif: a vad ahaa: | 
ae aa fafecarig fag : Set Faz : Mg08l] 


Without constant practice, there will beno attainment 

of the Ever Existing Conscious Self. Therefore he who 

longs to know must concentrate on Brahman long for 

attaining the highest good (101) 

The Acharya enumerates the fifteen limbs 
in two stanzas— 


aat fe fra: art aa Sa rear) 

at qwarsa sears sHala : leoRil 

TAT a TATA ALOT | 

ae Garfsal TWHASI F HATA 203) 

Yama (Restraint), Niyama (Regulation), 
Tyaga (Abandonment), Mouna (Silence), Desa 
(Place), Kala (Time), Asana (Posture), Mula- 


bandha (Control of Mula), Deha-samya(Erectnesg 
of body), Dirsthithi (Fixing of the Eyes), 
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Pranayama (Control of Breath), Pratyahara 
(Withdrawal of the senses), Dharana (Steadying of 
the mind), Atma-dhyana (Concentration on the 
Self), and Samadhi (Equipoise)—are said to be 
(the fifteen) Limbs in order. (102-3)- 


It is not necessary to elaborate here what 
these terms signify in the system of Yoga as 
expounded by Patanjali. It will be sufficient for 
Our purpose to confine ourselves to the signifi- 
cances which the Acharya attaches to them when 
they are considered as necessary steps in Raja 
Yoga. 


a aaa ara etaamadar : | 
aAsataft aaasaada BAS: 11081 


The restraint of the group of senses b y reason of the 
knowledge that everything in Brahman—This is said to 
be Yama and has to be repeatedly practised (104) 


asics fasnfiafaeat : | 
frat fe qeeat faata fA aa: l0tll 


Continuous flow of same or similar thoughts (about the 
Self) and the rejection of different or dissimilar 
thoughts—Such is Niyama which yields supreme bliss 
and is carefully practised by the knowers. (105) 


aM: Wee Pramas | 
aM fe zat goa: wet AAT: 7A: Ii208]) 


The abandonment of appearance as the universe by 
cognising the conscious Self (the substratum)—This is 
abandonment and is much respected by the great as 
freedom results fromm it immediately (106). 


a 
: 
| 
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The Acharya devotes three stanzas for 
Mouna— 


FAT art fladea ser AaaT El 
alt AMAA aq wa AIaI TA: MOL} 


That from which words turn back along with the mind 
without reaching—is Mouna (Silence) which is capable 
of being reached only by yogis ; the knower must always 
be that. (107) 


It may be that the Self transcends all expres- 
sion and all thought. Why should there be any 
silence when there is the universe to be talked 
about or thought of? The Self is beyond the 
reach of expression and thought. The universe 
having no substantiality of its own is equally in- 


capable of expression or thought. 


ara sent faded ad ad a aaad | 
soa af amet: asi zeafaatsa : lleocil 


How ts it possible for any body to talk of that from 
which words recoil ? If the universe has to be talked 
about, even that has no words (to express it). (108) 


ff a aq waq ala aat aesdfaa) 
fra a g aerat sah seater: toe 


In either case, Silence results and is known as innate in 
the wise people. Silence by restraining speech is 
however prescribed for the ignorant by those convers- 
ant with the Vedas (or Brahman). i (109) 
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aa a a Wel zal afar a at | 
Wig Udd Aa sal Ast: BA: llgeoll 


Wherein there are no people in the beginning, in the 
end or in the middle and by which this (universe) is un- 
intermittently pervaded—That is considered the place 
without any people. (110) 


Fea ayaa aandlat farsa: | 

Hleaeae fae Aavsaez APA: 1222 

The fraction-less Bliss whichhas no second is denoted 
by the word Time as it creates by a wink all beings 
beginning with Brahma. C11) 
gedda wad afr sa aah | 

Med ad stead Aaa Taaaay ll 222 


Wherein the contemplation on Brahman will be un- 
interrupted and attended by bliss alone—That must be 


known as Posture and not any other which destroys 
happiness. (12) 


fie aa arte feafasr aca 
aftad fast: eae: aa a fanaa fe: tl ean 


They know That as Siddha—asana which is well settled 
as the origin of all beings, as the substratum of the 
universe and as free from decay, and in which per- 
fected souls are well centred. : » (113) 
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aq Ae Gaal aes faaarsay | 
AeA: al Sal aeasal USAMA 1122 


That which is the root of all beings and for which 
control of mind is prescribed—That is Mula-bandha 
appropriate for, and to be always practised by, 
Raja yogis. (114) 


agiat anata at AAT SAAT | 

al Waa GAA A | BHATT (1224 

Know that as the erectness of the limbs which is the 
state af merger in the Even Brahman. If not so, it is not 


at all erectness but only straightnese like that ofa 
dried up tree. (15) 


Ze Ae Hea WIq AIAa ST | 
Ml ee: WAI 4 aaa Ul gee 


Making the sight as one of knowledge, he must look 
upon the world as Brahman—This is the best ang 
highest sight and not that which looks at the tip Of the 
nose. 


(116) 
geal Feat aa at Aaa | 
eB: aa Fear a atararaaltaat lie20ll 

Wherein there will be complete cessation of the Seer 


Seeing and the seen—There alone must sight be Fixed 
and not at seeing the tip of the nose. (117) 
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fate aang aaa aaa | 
fala : aaaciat Moa : @ SEA lleecil 


The prevention of all mental activities by reason of 
considering all states like chittaas Brahman itself is 
called Breath-Control. (118) 


Breath-Control is usually considered as three 
fold, Puraka (Inspiration), Rechaka (Expiration) 
and Kumbhaka (Retention). The Acharya ex- 
plains these with reference to Raja Yoga. 


fitat soa Cae : gat :| 
Faaeit arate: gen aria: tieeell 
qd: aga BEAR : TOTEAA : | 

aa ait Tagrai aaat aOTTSA UIeRoll 


The negation of the universe is the breath of expiration. 
The thought that I am but Brahman is said to be the 
breath of inspiration. The cessation of all thought acti- 
vity thereupon is the retention breath-control. All this 
however is only for those who have well woke up. For 
the ignorant, breath-control is the clinching of the 
nose. (119, 120) 


fastest zor aaa: fafa assay | 
Fae: a fasts waa gag : Nez 


The merging of themind in the conscious Self on seeing 
the nature of being the Self in all objects—That must 
be known as Withdrawal and must be well practised by 
those Who long for freedom. 4 (121) 
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aA AA wal ale AQT: AA sear | 
ATA MAT Aa AT AT WT AAT Ue22ll 


The steadying of the mind on seeing Brahman where- 
ever the mind goes—That steadying is considered the 
highest. (122) 


aaaTeHa aaa Ferrera fate: | 
AMagecy AeA Walaeaatiaat 11222) 


That state maintained by the firm thought that Iam 
Brahman itself and resting on no other support is known 
by the name of concentration and will yield the highest 
bliss. (123) 


falaeaat Feat AATHIAAT Fa: | 
aia aa aA: TMAH : (1222 


With thought undisturbed by anything and then again 
centred on Brahman followed by complete forgetfulness 


of all mentation arises Equipoise, known as know- 
ledge. 


This ‘‘forgetfulness’”” must not be confused 
with the forgetfulness of sleep. In sleep there 
is the darkness of ignorance, Avidya, while in 
Samadhi there is the Self. Luminosity of the 
blissful Self. One is really the antithesis of the 


other. (124) 


_ The bliss. experienced in Samadhi there is 
quite unlike the happiness caused by external 
objects in the waking and the dream states and 
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the negative happiness of deep sleep but is an 
unfolding of the innate blissful nature of the 
Self. 


aa qemaes aad ag eae | 
Ral Aa AUT JA: WAM: Fal AT AAA IIR 4l 


This uncaused (innate) bliss must be well practised till 
> 

it obediently appears of its own accord at a moment's 

notice whenever required. (125) 


When such a state is reached, there is no 
need for any further practice. 


aa: araateasn : fat vale aire | 
ad ed a aes val aaal fez 1124! 


Then the best of Yogis is freed from adopting auy means 
and has become perfected. That state of his is not a 
matter within the reach of the mind andwords. _ (126) 


As in any endeavour for betterment, there 
are in this line of spiritual progress also several 
impediments and the Acharya warns us that we 
must not allow ourselves to be discouraged or 
over-powered by them and that we must stead- 
fastly persist in the practice of the means pres- 
cribed overcoming those impediments. 


aaral fran g fear aaa 3 aera | 
FGETS ACA ANTS, (122 
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A: aaa ait TIA Baa | 
wa ad famaget waist aafaat Aa: 122¢11 


When Samadhi is being practised, impediments however- 
intervene by force—Want of continuity in contempla- 
tion, laziness, taste for enjoyment, sleep, darkness, dis- 
traction, enjoying the taste, and blankness—Such gq 
multitude of impediments must be gradually over come- 
by the knower of Brahman. (127, 128) 


11. The Realisation 


The Acharaya reiterates once again in a set 
of six stanzas, the supreme importance of 
thought either to keep a person down or to help 
him towards the final goal. 


yaaeal fe ara zeae fe aaa | 
maa f FoR aa GoRaAeaaa 112291 
By thinking of positive things, positiveness arises By- 


thinking of void, voidnessarises. By thinkingof Brahman 
fullness arises. So fullness must be practised. dd 29) 


} & ale seratat saeat wast Tey | 
agq a g stata gufsa aat Au: 123°)! 


Those that donot take up this high and Purifying. 
thought known as Brahman live only in vain gy. "2 


and such. 
men are on a par with animals. Ch: 


(130), 
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a aff faarata 3 area esate | 
a 8 Gee year arated HAT 1122 


Those however who well know that thought and, know- 
ing it, develop it also are excellent persons. They are 


fortunate and worthy of respect in all the three Ae 
( 


Jat afi; AAs|Sy WIT A aT YA: 
@ 4 agmat mat at aecariea + 112221 


Those in whom the thought is well developed and is 
further well ripened have verily attained the state of 
being the eternal Brahman; not others who only in- 
dulge in words. (132) 


FIs Aaa aeelar BUTT : | 
a@ aguiiaa qa gauara aera 11222ll 


Those who are clever in talking about Brahman but are 
devoid of any thought of Brahman and are very full of 
desires are certainly the most ingnorant; they come and 
go again and again (in samsara) (133) 


fad a faetea ate aeeelt far | 
am asia Fa: aH: BRA: 1222 


They (the knowers) do not stand even half-a-wink’s time 
without thought of Brahman. They are as Brahma and 
others (among the Gods) as Sanaka and others (among 
celestial sages), and as Suka and others (among terres- 
trial sages) are. (134) 


oF) 
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Having dealt with Raja Yoga, the Acharya 
recalls to our mind the immense value of 
Vichara, enquiry with the truth of things, as an 
indispensible first step towards realisation as 
pointed out in the beginning itself, especially in 
stanzas 10 to 16. He points out that, though, for 
the purpose of properly understanding the nature 
of the umiverse as non-distinct from Brahman, 
the universe was considered as an emanation 
from Brahman the Primary Cause, the status of 
being a causeis not aninherent characteristic of 
Brahman but only a supposition in relation to 
the universe and in itself it is not a cause at all. 


HA BRTASSAA BOT FS aIAr | 
ee dat TedT Hara faa: 122 4II 


The cause-ness comes into the effect. In the cause, 
there is no effect-ness. Therefore when on enquiry the 
effect ceases to be, causeness also will go. (135) 


The cause mud enters into the composition 
of the effect pot but the effect pot does not enter 
into the nature of the cause mud. When on en- 
quiry therefore the effect is realised to be non- 
distinct from the causeand consequently as amere 
notional conception without any substantiality of 
its own, there is no longer any reason for assign- 
ing causeness to the mud. Its causeness is only 
relative and is not inherent in the mud. Similarly, 
Brahman is inherently free from any cCauseness. 
Itis absolutely pure and free of all attributes. 


= 
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ay Bg WI te aq gy aaa | 
qe YeIeAA earda Ja: A: URE 


Then the Real Thing (Brahman) which is beyond all 

words will be Pure and this must be realised again and 

again with the help of the mud-pot illustration only 
(136) 


aaa FH Fe Aaa wad! 
se tafaurat afar da: WAI 22M 


By this method alone will thought be Brahman-centered. 
For those whose minds are pure, knowledge by menta- 
tion arises thereafter. 


The meaning of this stanza is not clear. It 
may be that the two ideas have to be interposed, 
namely, perception by mentation resuJts in Brah- 
aman-centered thought. (137) 


ae afar Taal Read | 
aaa Fa: afte art fet sofa 1 eacll 


A person must in the beginning look at the cause as 
distinct (from the effect). Then however he will see the 
cause as always prevading the effect. (138) 


aia fe ao Tq sad wa faasad | 
aa ad wesa safe vag Bt: le2ell 


In the effect one must see the cause ; thenhe must give 
up (ignore) the effect ; then causeness also will go away. 
The sage will become what remains. 


te 
dal ie 
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Stanzas 138 and 129 are only amplifications 
of what is stated before in stanza 135. The pur- 
port is—for the purpose of understanding what 
Brahman is, one must conceive of it as the Prime 
Cause of the universe of names and forms and 
therefore, as distinct from it. Then in analysing 
the universe, he will find that it has no substan- 
tiality of its own and that it seems to exist and 
shine only because of the substance Brahman 
which is its substratum. Once the unreality of 
the universe is recognised, the notion that it is 
the logical effect of an antecedent cause goes away 


and with it the attribution of causeness to 
Brahman. (139) 


aifaa daata aq aq fear | 
Faas wl a HA WAHATSATMIevoll 


The person soon becomes even That, the object of 
. knowledge, which thing is with great force contemplat- 
ed upon with a determined mind, as in the case of 
worm becoming the bee (140) 


Sea Hed A added aKaeT) 
aaa HA BTA AA a7: 28211 


What is imperceptible and what has a positive form (is 
perceptible)—all this is of the nature of ihe conscious 
Self. The intelligent man must always and carefu 


lly 
contemplate (on them as his own Self. 


(41) 


att 
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zea aewat ater Aare Frat | 
fag, fae fsa faa fxaqiar ile 
Making the perceptible imperceptible (by ignoring tis 
name and form), the knower must think of it as of the 


form of Brahman and, with his mind filled with ihe juice 
of consciousness, must stay in eternal bliss. (142) . 


uae: AAgw Usk sare: 
— Rafsererararot eeata aya: (1222 ‘ 


For the benefit of those whose defects are only partly 
cured, Rajayoga accompanied by these (fifteen) limbs 
and mixed with Hathayoga has been described. (143) 


gitae vat Aut Faaist a false : | 
 aeaararai dat geal wad 11222ll be. 
_ For those whose mind is fully ripened, this Rajayoga 
alone (that is without mixture of Hathayoga) will lead 


if to perfection and is easy for all We are devoted to the 
Guru and God. (4a 
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